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THE political status in Europe has only changed by the empty 
pretence of peace under form of a six weeks’ armistice, with a view 
to a conference of the Powers. The prospect of any peaceful solu- 
tion of the Eastern problem seems as far off as ever ; indeed no solu- 
tion seems at all possible that will suit more than one party, and if 
any basis of peace be reached it will be because more than one of 
the Great Powers has taken counsel with its fears rather than its 
wishes or its hopes. 

Both seem to feel this and neither seems afraid. In Russia they are 
making all the preparations which portend a struggle ; it is the mo- 
ment with her which the old sailor pronounced the most terrible— 
the sanding of the decks before going into action. The one great 
difficulty in her way is the want of money, and as the Jews are 
unitedly favoring Turkey,and the English money market is of course 
not open, money is not easily borrowed. 

In England the division between the mind of the nation and that 
of the government seems as great as ever. Zhe Times speaking for 
the former bids Russia Godspeed in her new crusade. Zhe Pail 
Mall Gazette, now a semi-official organ and the spokesman of the 
English ‘‘ Mohammedans,”’ warns Russia not to trust to such utter- 
ance, and reminds her how the Zimes misled her at the opening of 
the Crimean war. 


Other English newspapers foreshadow the policy which the Dis- 
raeli Government will follow in case of a Russian invasion of Turkey. 
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Instead of defending the assailed power, they will occupy its capital 
in the interest of the rest of Europe, as whose self-constituted repre- 
sentatives they now pose to an admiring world. Anything more 
stupid and insular never dubbed itself a policy. It would be a pub- 
lic confession of the essentially selfish motives which prompt the 
English patronage of Turkey, and nothing would be more in keep- 
ing with it than an announcement that the occupation was also to 
secure the English holders of Turkish bonds. 

Just because we regard the English nation as at heart thoroughly 
right on this question, as really desirous of dissolving the league with 
hell and the bond with death in which Sir Stratford de Redclyffe 
entangled them, and the present ministry would keep them entan- 
gled, just for this reason we forecast their defeat in any pro/onged en- 
counter they may have with Russia. The bravest people have in the 
long run no chance when they are not sustained by any faith in the 
goodness of their own cause. It is for this reason that war is after 
all a just, as well as a stern, arbiter in distributing the destinies of 
nations. Victory runs in the great lines of justice and right, or else 
the history of the world, instead of exhibiting an orderly and steady 
progress to a higher and better order of the world, would present a 
mere weltering and disorderly chaos of events without meaning or 
purpose, as Schopenhauer and his school describe it. 


Austria remains one of the uncertain elements of the European 
problem. ‘The Magyar half of the empire desiren either the acces- 
sion of new Slavonic provinces nor the creation of new Slavonic 
States, nor the aggrandizement of the great Slavonic empire on the 
East. And the peculiar, double-yolked organization of the Empire, 
in which Hungary has is many respects a co-ordinate power of deci- 
sion, renders it impossible to say on which side the armies and the 
diplomatists of Vienna will bring their power to bear. The most 
likely result will be the neutralization of the nation’s influence as a 
European power in regard to all the questions in which Austria is 
most directly interested. Such a result was foretold by far-seeing 
critics at the time when the present duplex arrangement was adopted. 
Whatever be the advantages of federalism, it is manifestly unsuited 
to the union of two countries, where each retains its right of inde- 
pendent decision, but can go no further than to produce a dead-lock 
in case of disagreement. 
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Germany is not thinking of war; she is studying the economists 
to ascertain why it is that with all the conditions which should have 
produced national prosperity—plenty of hard money, low duties on 
imports and the like—she is poor and despondent. And she seems 
rapidly to be reaching the conclusion that the reductions of her 
Zoliverein tariff, both contemplated and actual, are mistaken steps 
which must be retraced as speedily as may be. Herr Rouleaux tells 
her that that is the lesson of our Centennial exhibition, and that 
free trade is very rapidly ruining the quality of her goods by in- 
volving her in the great race of competition towards ‘‘ the winning 


” 


post of cheap and nasty,’’ as Carlyle calls it. Count Bismarck has 
given the Protectionist party to understand that he will offer no op- 
position to the repeal of recent legislation looking toward free 
trade, although for the sake of consistency his government will take 
no initiative in the matter. 

This ministerial change of policy is chiefly due to the withdrawal 
of the influence formerly exercised by Delbruck, a skillful and plau- 
sible champion of the fret trade policy; and as the junkers and 
landlords who control German legislation have not reaped the 
golden harvests they looked for, they will probably not resist a pro- 
posal to restore full protection to manufacturing industries. 


Tue silver distress seems likely to have the effect of producing a 
virtual breach of intercourse between England and her East Indian 
dependencies. In the latter, as throughout the greater part of the 
world, silver is the only circulating medium, and several attempts 
to introduce gold have utterly failed. During the last twenty years 
the Indian Government has followed the policy of erecting great 
public works—railroads, canals, irrigation schemes—which have 
been paid for by loans in the London money-market. ‘This has 


absorbed a large part of that accumulation of capital which the 


English people seek every year to invest, but it has saddled the 
Indian Budget with a great outlay for the payment of interest. For- 
merly the balance of trade was very steadily in favor of China and 
India, so that both countries absorbed every year quantities of Euro- 
pean and American silver in addition to the goods they purchased. 
Until the Indian Government’s demand for gold in London and sale 
of bills on Calcutta began to exceed this amount, no inconvenience 
was felt, or rather the course of trade with the East was greatly 
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facilitated, since all debts with the East could be settled by bills of 
exchange instead of by the export of silver as formerly. But from 
the day that the Indian Government's offer of bills of exchange on 
Calcutta exceeded the mercantile demand for them, the price of such 
bills began to decline, and silver to rapidly depreciate. That depre- 
ciation however had been going on previously, for the policy of 
wholesale borrowing for Indian public works has been closing the 
chief avenue of outlet from the silver-producing to the silver-using 
populations of the world; with the effect, of course, of pulling 
down its market-price among the former, while its purchasing power 
among the latter, we are told, is not at all affected. 

As regards trade with the East, the new state of things greatly 
favors those who import Indian or Chinese wares, but is a heavy tax 
upon merchants who export to those countries. It amounts to 
a high protection of the Bengalee manufacturer against his English 
competitor, and hastherefore greatly stimulated the growth of Indian 
manufactures, especially cotton and jute, and more recently of iron. 
Hence the fierce outcry of Manchester arfd Dundee against the slight 
duties imposed by the Indian tariff upon their wares, which are all 
the more grievous because they raise twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
by imposing a bare five per cent. ad valorem. 

To remedy this, some English financiers gravely propose that 
India establish a gold currency and get rid of her silver—a measure 
which would involve a wholesale confiscation of native property, 
without conferring any benefit upon them. The Council at Calcutta, 
however, have come to the conclusion that they have done mischief 
enough in burdening the peninsula with the cost of vast internal im- 
provements, of which hardly one even approaches the payment of 
interest on its cost. They resolve very wisely to borrow hereafter 
in the Indian money market, if at all ; toadd nothing to their Eng- 
lish debt and as far as possible to purchase in India itself all thesup- 
plies needed for the government. The wisdom of this last step will 
be seen when we state that the iron rails for the construction of the 
Indian railroads, were one and all conveyed from England, although 
Inidia has millions of tons of iron lying onthe very surface of her soil, 
and both she and China contain vast and valuable coal beds. 


‘¢ Or all human weaknesses, prediction is surely the most gratui- 
tous.”” That the election of Mr. Tilden, even if he received the 
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vote of Indiana and New York, was not certain, because ‘‘ the solid 
South”’ was not so solidas it seemed,—what seventh son of a seventh 
son could have foretold us this? Yet, as it now appears, the elec- 
toral votes of South Carolina—which elects a Democratic Governor 
—and probably of Florida and Louisiana will be cast for Mr. 
Hayes, giving him a majority of one in the whole electoral vote. 

By the ordinary calculations of both parties, Mr. Tilden’s election 
seemed certain on the night of the election, and it was not until 
twenty-four hours later that the news from the South turned the 
scale. During the suspense which ensued, and which lasted longer 
than on any similar occasion, the temper of the two parties was of 
course very different. The Republicans, passing from despair to 
hope, were in good humor with the turn of affairs, awaiting the re- 
sult with the assurance that nothing worse could happen than what 
they already regarded as having happened. The Democrats, on the 
contrary, passing from sweet certainty to dubious expectation, were 
very naturally inan ill-humor, and used the language of denunciation 
and threatening much more freely than the circumstances called for. 
But hard words break no bones, and the conduct of all parties and 
of all sections of the country has been excellent. It has been evi- 
dent from first to last that whoever receives the formal decision of 
the constituted authorities in his favor will be peaceably installed as 
President. 

It may indeed seem unjust to cast the electoral vote of a State 
for one candidate, when the whole number of ballots deposited on 
election day showed a majority for the other. But where fraud and 
intimidation is proved in regard to any district, and the duty of re- 
jecting its vote upon such proof is imposed by the law upon the 
supervisors, then its votes are as utterly null and void in law, as if those 
who cast them had remained at home. This seems likely to be the 
course adopted in Louisiana. 


PerHaPs it would be a change for the better if the polls were 
kept open for a week, or on two days a week apart, instead of a sin- 
gle day. In that case it would be possible for the national govern- 
ment to receive an appeal from citizens who had been prevented by 
intimidation from voting, and to come to their assistance with mili- 
tary aid. 

Throughout the present election the part played by the army and 
by its commander-in-chief, the President, has been most satisfactory 
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to all impartial observers. ‘The outcry against the use of troops in 
several districts of the South has been seen to be altogether un- 
founded, besides being an insult to our officers and their men. 
There is not even a charge made that in any given case any citizen 
has been deterred from voting by the use of military force. And 
indeed the army is the one and only arm of the Government service 
which cannot be employed for partisan purposes, as it alone consists 
of men of both parties. For instance, at one time during the excite- 
ment growing out of the recent election, the troops in South Caro- 
lina were in command of an officer who served in the C. S. A. army, 
and whose political opinions have undergone about as little change 
as is consistent with his present loyalty to the United States. 

Gen. Grant’s order to despatch troops to Florida and Louisiana, 
on the news that the vote of those States was still in question, gave 
another occasion to alarmists, and was even described as unconsti- 
tutional. But the petty army of the United States is at the disposal 
of its Commander-in-chief at all times, and the Constitution imposes 
no restrictions upon his power to send it whithersoever he pleases 
inside the national territory. The restriction which the objectors 
had in mind was that which forbids him to increase its amount by 
calling out the militia, unless he is appealed to by the Governor of 
a State. And in Florida and Louisiana, as everywhere else, the 
army has simply been the best available substitute for what we snall 
have some day, a national police. 


‘¢ Hoist with their own petard”’ would be the rightful verdict on 
the Republican party if Samuel J. Tilden were to occupy the Presi- 
dential chair. They carried Reconstruction of the Southern States 
on the basis of negro suffrage in the firm confidence that every 
Southern State in which the negro had the majority would become 
and remain the appanage of the party. And now they can count on 
the vote of just as many States in the South as the Democrats have 
in the North, and within ten years after Reconstruction a President 
is all but elected by Southern votes. They have failed in a selfish 
and unprincipled policy, because that, like all such policies, brought 
them into conflict with social laws which are as invariable in their 
operation as the law of gravitation. One such law is this, that the 
really strongest element in society does and always will govern it, 
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whether it be the minority or the majority. The Republican party 
itself is a living monument of the power of a superior minority to 
have its own way, by dint of grit and pluck. And the suicide of 
the Republican party was in giving up that faith, and substituting 
for it the practical atheism of a belief in mere numbers. 

Another bad mistake in reconstruction was its lazy, sugar-and- 
water leniency. Either the Rebellion was a crime against the life 
of the nation, or it was a fearful crime to spend two hundred thous- 
and lives in its suppression. Assuming the former alternative as 
true, the nation had no right to treat the crime of rebellion as a bag- 
atelle, which called for no punishment. The party in power had no 
right to shirk the possible unpopularity consequent upon its punish- 
ment. Forgiveness and mercy do not find the proper objects of 
their exercise in those who profess no repentance for the past ; 
the unrepentant sinner will receive no mercy at the bar of 
the All-loving and All-merciful Himself, simply because the re- 
mission of a penalty incurred is neither mercy nor love when 
the offender does not quit his transgression and abhor it. We 
do not plead for the execution of individuals, for the Rebellion was 
not the work of individuals. It was the instinctive and general 
uprising of communities against the righteousness of just law, because 
their life, as communities, had been poisoned and corrupted by slav- 
ery. And it was that worst of cruelty, a false mercy, to leave those 
communities still under the influence of that poison—full of con- 
tempt for labor and the laborer, full of the spirit which thrusts the 
weaker element down instead of lifting it up. The ‘‘slave-hold- 
ing interest” always kept the South a unit, and that interest is as 
united and vigorous as ever. It has all but elected a President of 
the United States. We do not charge thewhite people of the South 
with any purpose or hope to set aside the letter of the laws of eman- 
cipation. But they do mean to keep the black man in a virtual sla- 
very, and to use for that purpose all the means at their disposal. In 
some States, as in Virginia, the thing is to be done by cajolery and 
flattery ; in others it is to be done by intimidation and brow-beating. 
They will not put forth a hand to give him the means of becoming 
independent of political tutelage, and to enable him to think and act 
or himself. And for us to expect him to resist and overcome this 
sort of influence, is to expect him to cast off all the bad habits of his 
slave life, and to learn in a day to love liberty and to suffer for it, as 
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the white race have learnt to love it in the course of millenniums of 
fighting, and suffering for it. There are indivieluals among the col- 
ored people who have shown the most exalted devotion to it, but it 
is too much to expect the race to come up to this. 


THE astuteness and business capacity of our political people has 
had some wonderful illustrations in the recent election, as in several 
states, notably Rhode ‘Island, Vermont and Oregon, persons have 
been chosen Presidential electors who are incapacitated from serving 
as such by their holding office under the United States Government. 
Fortunately most of the states have laws which enable their Elec- 
toral Colleges to fill up vacancies in their own number, and there is 
no reason to believe that in any case the purpose of the orderly and 
law-abiding citizens of those states will be defeated. According to 
precedent, the force of the law would not necessarily prevent a per- 
son who held a disqualifying office at the time of his election from 
removing his disqualification by resigning that office before acting 
as an elector. But at any rate there are enough persons in every 
state about whose capacity no doubt exists to fill up an electoral 
ticket without running any needless risks. 





THE closing days of the Centennial Exhibition brought together 
vast assemblages of spectators, and even the post mortem weeks 
which followed counted their visitors by tens of thousands. The great 
assemblage of treasures, curiosities and wares is breaking up much 
faster than it was brought together, and before Christmas the most 
of the foreign, accompanied by many of the native exhibits, will be 
on their way to constitute part of the coming displays at Melbourne 
or Paris. 

The severest critics of the Exhibition concede that it has been a 
success beyond reasonable expectation. ‘The Centennial Board of 
Finance deserve the greatest share of the glory of the great work; 
to Messrs. Welsh, Morrill and their associates our city, our state, our 
country, owe a debt of gratitude which no thanks can repay, for 
their management of the greatest peaceful undertaking in our history. 

The Exhibition was a complete success in its main object, in that 
it attracted so very large a proportion of the people of the country 
to acommon centre of intellectual interest and educational influences. 
Very instructive was it that when an excursion of the school chil- 
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dren of Pittsburgh was proposed, it was found that the great part of 
them had been already here with their parents. The pastor of a 
country church in northern Illinois has stated that of the eighty fami- 
lies in his congregation forty had already come on, and nearly all 
the rest would do so. Or to take an instance in our own State, some 
people of a town and its adjacent district near Tyrone wrote to the 
railroad authorities to ask what would be the charge for transporting 
to Philadelphia an excursion of some two or three hundred per- 
sons, that being about the biggest number they thought likely to 
come. The train which brought that excursion was in ten sections. 
The people of another town, not in that direction from our city, felt 
a considerable amount of jealousy at the inception of the enterprise. 
They thought that the Exhibition should have been held on their 
soil for three reasons. /?rs¢, that no memorable event of the era 
commemorated had taken place there, the town having been occu- 
pied by acorporal’s guard of Hessians during nearly the whole of the 
Revolution. Secondly, because they had attempted a slightly simi- 
lar Exhibition some years ago, of which an eminent and impartial 
authority says ‘‘its history may be briefly written as failure and its 
end fire.”’ (British Catalogue, page 60.) And Zhird/y, because 
there is no place within their limits or within reasonably easy reach 
of them where there is vacant space for anything larger than a good- 
sized circus. Yet those townspeople for the most part, or indeed 
with one consent, were won over by the bare merits of the Exhibi- 
tion, and their newspapers—they have several—became its most 
zealous and effective promoters. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that they could not have rendered better service if the Exhibition 
had been at home, and the good feeling between our people and 
theirs never was so cordial as at the present moment, when we are 
fighting with them for the grain trade of the Atlantic Coast. 

It is to be regretted that the foreign Commissioners and exhibitors 
had so many unpleasant experiences of the quality of ‘the best Civil 
Service on this planet,” in their dealings with the officers of our 
Custom-House department, especially during the last weeks of the 
Exhibition. The superabundance of red-tape—an article thought 
especially in vogue with the ‘‘effete’’ governments of Europe—was 
such as astonished these Europeans; but that is a question of expe- 
diency, and the simplest and most entangled methods of procedure 
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are equally good or equally bad in practice, according to the spirit 
which presides over their administration. Far worse, far less ex- 
cusable, was the evident absence of any sort of controlling responsi- 
bility. The acts of official subordinates were disavowed, where it 
was not possible to charge that those subordinates had exceeded their 
powers. Rules and arrangements publicly promulgated were as pub- 
licly and quite unexpectedly rescinded. Decisions made were re- 
tracted by their very authors. To give a simple instance, the second 
invoice of the catalogue of the Netherlands Exhibit still lies 2” perdu 
at the New York Custom-House, simply because the Commissioners 
found by experience that the time required and the trouble involved 
in having it passed would be so great that it was not worth their while 
to attempt it. The first supply being completely exhausted, they were 
utterly unable to furnish great numbers of applicants, although the 
copies were actually on our soil and in charge of the officers of the 
Government on whose invitation that exhibit was sent. This very 
natural irritation was shared by the Commissioners of every nation 
of whose feeling on the subject anything is known. They especially 
complain that although the officers and representatives of foreign 
governments, they were on all occasions treated with a maximum of 
suspicion and distrust by these officers and representatives of our 
own. It would have been better if we had remitted the duties on 
every article exhibited, as Zhe Pittsburgh Manufacturer proposed, 
than that our system of Tariff and Customs’ Duties should have been 
thus held up to the scorn of the civilized world, on the very occasion 
on which all the world and his wife were our invited guests. 











































Municipal Extravagance. 


MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGANCE! 


INCE our civil war, the growth of municipal expenditure in the 

United States has kept pace with individual extravagance, its 
progress being so rapid as justly to challenge the attention of all 
thoughtful men. For more than ten years the aldermen and other 
officials of almost every city in the land have been holding high 
carnival. 

Great are the modern improvements in connection with the care 
of the poor, protection against fire, highways, public schools, and 
all the minor matters of municipal government. But great as they 
are their increased cost is so largely out of proportion to the bene- 
fits received that it is a grave question whether any city in the world 
can afford them. 


The poor are no longer cared for, in an economical way, on city 


farms, where in former times the cost was so slight as to have been 
cheerfully borne by the industrious and thrifty classes. Now, at 
enormous expense, famous architects are employed to build great 
‘institutions’ equal in their first cost to a good farm for each in- 


mate. No longer paupers, but ‘‘indigent persons,’’ they are housed 


and fed in hotel style, and at the same time places are made for sleek 
office-holders, who, unless thus provided for, might sometimes be 
driven to apply for ‘‘ inside ’’ places. 

The plain fire companies, that used to protect the property of our 
smaller cities, at the cost of a quarter of a dollar a year to each inhab- 
itant, and did i€ so effectually that great conflagrations were of rare 
occurrence, are now superseded by grand and costly Fire Depart- 
ments. 

Their showy steamers, their ornamental hose-carts, their bouncing 
hook and ladder trucks, hung all over with every imaginable imple- 
ment of convenience, are kept in readiness for instant service ; man- 
ned by exclusively employed engineers, drivers and tiller men; and 





upon an electric alarm of fire, they are drawn through the streets at 
break-neck speed by well-fed horses, trained and kept for sudden 
dash. All these conveniences and all this perfection of outfit, how- 


1The substance of this article was read before the American Social Science 
Association at Saratoga, September, 1876, by Daniel L. Harris, of Springfield, 
Mass. 
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ever desirable, are the outgrowth of a management which make the 
cost of fire departments six times as great per capita as was paid for 
the corresponding service fifteen years ago. 

Few city governments have been able to withstand the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by real estate speculators, and to refrain 
from locating costly and useless avenues in outlying districts of 
their territory. Instances are not uncommon where miles of com- 
pleted streets with weeds and grass growing through their paving 
stones, are yet waiting the advent of pioneer builders. "In the case 
of one prominent New England city, a sewer three miles in length 
has lately been completed by the city authorities along an avenue 
bounded on both sides by farming lands. And now, we read, that 
because the abutters cannot afford to pay that portion of the cost 
which is assessed upon them, their farms are to be turned over to the 
tax-gatherer. 

Hitherto no one has ventured to lift up his voice against the folly 
of establishing, at the public expense, street lights along miles of 
sparsely settled roads; or against the practice of keeping them 
lighted, almost literally, from sun to sun; while the spirit of econ- 
omy has so far forsaken men that it has become one of the most 
common sights to see a whole city lighted with gas in the presence 
of a brilliant full moon.? 

The common schools no longer occupy the unpretending quarters 
in which the fathers and mothers of the present day received their 
early educational training. Now, in lieu of plain school houses, we 
have costly and inconvenient palaces, with their thge and four sto- 
ries, their lofty stairways, their spacious reception rooms, and their 
salaried janitors. Here, head masters receiving from $3,000 to $4,000 
a year, preside over numerous assistants with correspondingly high 
salaries, at a cost of $50 a year to each pupil for the teaching, and 
from one-half to three-quarters of a ton of coal each, for warming. 
The members of the school committee, acting through a School Su- 
perintendent, receiving a salary two or three times that of the 
mayor of the city, are selected in a large measure from the profes- 


2In Philadelphia several years ago, the persons having charge of the street 
lamps were required, on bright moon-light nights to go their rounds and extin- 
guish the gas-lights at the rise of the moon. This practice was made the sub- 
ject of ridicule by both visitors and citizens; and for that reason, we suppose, 
was discontinued.—Eb. 
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sional walks of life. Having but little acquaintance with practical 
affairs, and in some states actually exalted by their legislatures to the 
possession of a power which renders them independent of the local 
government, they are still continuing to pay to teachers, who, if 
employed in the material occupations of life, could not command 
the half of such compensation,—the high salaries of 1872. 

In addition to all these modern extravagances which go to swell 
the tax levy, an enormous item to provide for interest upon funded 
debts incurred in building water-works, sewers, and railroads —an 
item of expense hardly dreamed of in 1861—has become the fashion. 

In many cities the payment of this interest now actually requires 
a greater tax per capita than was the entire tax per capita to meet 
the expense of running the whole city government ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

Before the war the local taxes of our large cities to meet their 
ordinary expenses, including county and State taxes, did not much 
exceed $8.00 to each inhabitant. In Boston the taxes of 1861, in- 
cluding the amount necessarily raised for interest and sinking fund, 
was only about $12.00 per capita. The tax of New York City at 
that period with all her incipient municipal extravagance, is said to 
have averaged only $7.47 per head. When we come to compare 
these figures with the corresponding figures for 1875, as will be 
done further on, they will seem almost incredible. This reckless- 
ness in the management of public affairs has already brought some 
of our cities, prominent among which is a leading city of the West, 
almost to the, yerge of bankruptcy; and the time is fast approaching 
when the pecuniary obligations of many others are in danger of 
being dishonored, unless their present scale of expenditure be aban- 
doned. 

There is abroad in society a wide-spread, but as yet unpronounced 
feeling, that this extravagance of municipal expenditure has con- 
tributed in some way to the general exhaustion of its individual 
members. And yet, whenever this feeling chances to develop 
sufficiently to excite investigation, the inquirer is generally quieted 
with the suggestion that property has risen so much in value that 
the taxes are in reality but little more burdensome than they were 
in 1860, The rate of taxation per thousand on the official valuation 
is always quoted in support of this suggestion. ‘The trouble is that 
the people in general have not paid sufficient attention to the mat- 
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ter to comprehend the mysterious relations between a growing val- 
uation and the tax-rate, or the results of differing rules of valuation 
in different places, and so, for lack of knowledge, all investigation 
is postponed. Great irregularities always occur in the administra- 
tion of local tax levies even under the same State government. The 
assessors of oné city, with certain traditional theories in mind, will 
appraise all the property at one-half or two-thirds its just value. 
The assessors of another city may aim to arrive at the exact market 
value at the time. A third class of assessors, having in mind the 
professional truism that ‘‘the higher the valuation the lower the tax 
rate,”’ thoughtlessly swell the assessor’s list until it not unfrequently 
happens that similar property in neighboring places may exhibit 
differences of fifty per cent. in valuation. Very many cities have, 
through pride, and a desire on the part of managing men to conceal 
their spendthrift practices, been inveigled into the last named class, 
and it will not be surprising if within three or four years, when the 
official valuation shall have been readjusted it will be found that 
half their fancied wealth has vanished. Hence when we undertake 
to compare taxation at different periods in the same city, or the 


taxation in different places at the same period, and are told that in 


one city the rate is $15.00 per thousand, and in another $20.00 per 
thousand it by no means follows that the former city is more favored. 
A rate of $20.00 per thousand applied to property at its just valua- 
tion is, of course, less burdensome by one third than a rate of 
$15.00 upon property rated at double its normal value. The tax 
rate per thousand dollars by itself is no proper standard of compari- 
son, but the division of the entire tax of a city by the number of its 
inhabitants gives us the average amount of the burden upon indi- 
viduals, and there can be no simpler or more reliable standard of 
measurement than the amount of tax per capita. 

To exhibit clearly the frightful extent to which the inflation of all 
taxable property has been carried and the sad results of extrava- 
gance, taxation and indebtedness which have followed such inflation, 
the accompanying table presents an exact statement for the years 
1861, 1865 and 1875, of the population, valuation, amount of taxes 
and amount of funded debt, with additional columns showing the 
averages of valuation, taxation and debt per capita for each and all 
the cities of Massachusetts. The figures may excite surprise, but the 
hasty conclusion must be avoided that the affairs of these cities have 
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anything peculiar about them. Similar statistics from other groups 
of American cities would present corresponding results. Returns 
from the cities of Massachusetts could be obtained more conveni- 
ently than from any other equal number, and hence their selection 
for our present purpose. (See the table on the opposite page.) 

The materials for this table were derived from official sources. 
It appears that Massachusetts now has nineteen cities, whose aggre- 
gate population was 570,348 in 1865, and had risen to 836,781 in 
1875, an increase of 47 per cent. in the ten years. In the latter 
year, Boston, the capital city, possessed a population of 342,000. 
The population of nine others ranged from 50,000 to 25,000 each, 
and the nine smaller cities had an average of 17,000. More than 
one-half of the whole people of the state were then dwelling in the 
cities. 

We can do no more than to indicate the great facts disclosed in 
this table and invite the reader to make them a subject for careful 
study. Using round numbers, we may say that the aggregate valua- 
tion of the cities of Massachusetts has advanced during the ten 
years, between 1865 and 1875, from $631,000,000 to $1,299,000,- 
000, an increase of 104 per cent.; that the aggregate local taxes to 
meet the current expenses of these cities have, in the same period, 
risen from $10,000,000 to $19,500,000 annually, the increase being 
95 per cent., while their aggregate funded debt has grown from 
$18,000,000 to $70,500,000, or an advance to almost four-fold. 

If we leave Boston out of the account, the aggregate figures repre- 
senting the rest of the cities are found to be still more startling. 
For while in the ten years the combined number of their inhabitants 
has risen from 312,500 to 495,000, an increase of 59 per cent., their 


valuation has advanced from $205,000,000 to $496,500,000 or 142 


per cent. ; their annual local taxes from $3,500,000 to $8,500,000 
or 143 per cent.; and worst of all, their combined funded debt fiom 
$4,500,000 to $27,000,000, a six-fold increase inten years. At the 
present time thirteen of these cities count their debts by the million. 

It is difficult to state these propositions in such a way that the full 
truth can be apprehended. The mind soon wearies of listening to 
the recital of figures that treat of aggregated thousands of people and 
millions of dollars. For these reasons the per capita element has 
been introduced in working up the table, thereby enabling us to see 
upon the slightest inspection how extravagance in the management 
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of municipal affairs affects the average citizen when all the property 
and all the burdens of society are assumed to be equally distributed. 
In using this form of statement it is necessarily assumed that where, 
in any given period, the population increases by immigration, the 
added numbers bring with them the average amount of wealth. 
This may or may not be the fact. In the present case we know 
it is not; for the floating classes, which have so greatly swelled the 
population of our cities, seldom carry much wealth anywhere. But 
as the error, if corrected, would but strengthen our position, it will 
not be further noticed. 

With the per capita element introduced into the table it is easy to 
see, for example, that while the official valuation increased the property 
of Lowell and of Lawrence at the rate of only about ten dollars per 
capita per annum from 1865 to 1875, the assessors of Fall River ad- 
vanced the valuation an average of $44.00 per annum upon a popu 
lation which had grown in the same time from 17,525 to 45,340 
being more than two and a half fold. It may also be seen that the 
tax of one of the cities averaged $5.06 per capita in 1861, that four 
years later this tax had grown to $10.07 per capita, and in 1875, 
was no less than $22.41. Another glance at the table shows us that 
while the debts resting upon the cities outside of Boston in 1861, 
averaged only $7.63 per capita, in 1875 this average had risen to 
$54.64. 

Perhaps the most striking facts disclosed in the table are first, that 
at the outbreak of the war in 1861, the actual cost of managing the 
municipal concerns of the cities of Massachusetts, except Boston, and 
including the payment of county and State taxes averaged only $5.94 
per capita ; second, that in 1865 their expenses had risen to $11.08 


and that in 1875 they had become no less than $17.11 per capita. 
In 1861, the average valuation’ for all the inhabitants of the cities 
was $1,054, and in 1875, when the population was double and yet 
possessed only the same number of acres of city lots with a little 
more brick and mortar piled upon them, the valuation for each in- 


habitant was $1,542. Can any one fail to see that this large increase 
in the valuation represents simply imaginary wealth—that it is fiction 
rather than fact? 

One more impressive lesson remains to be noted. In 1861, the 
combined funded debt for all the cities was an average burden of 
$21.62 upon each inhabitant. In 1875, the same debt had risen to 
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$84.19 apiece upon the the duplicated members. It may be well to 
contemplate these frightful obligations in the aggregate, and attempt 
to realize that in 1861 they amounted to $11,000,000, and in 1875 
to $70,500,000, the increase being $59,500,000 in fourteen years. 
The enormity of these figures will be better appreciated if we note, 
in immediate connection with them, that the annual interest to be 
paid upon the $70,500,000 amounts to at least $4,500,000, while 
the total aggregate expenses of all the city governments of the State 
in 1861 was but $4,700,000. It will be noticed that the present 
indebtedness of the cities is equal to 5.4 per cent. of the enormously 
inflated valuation of 1875. This per centage would reach to nearly 
double what it now appears if the valuation were to be properly re- 
duced. 

We have seen that the average cost in 1861, of all the city govern- 
ments of Massachusetts, excepting Boston, was $5.94 per capita. 
Boston appears to have managed her municipal affairs in the same 
year for a per capita expense of $12.26. In 1861, Boston was 
already in debt to the extent of $9,000,000, and, therefore, it may 
be assumed that about $3.00 per capita of her tax that year was to 
provide for interest and sinking funds, leaving $9.26 as the probable 
expense of managing her municipal affairs if there had been no debt. 
But when Boston is reckoned in with the other Massachusetts cities 
at her full municipal expenditure, including interest, the average tax 
for all the cities, as appears by the table, was only $8.79, or say 
$9.00 per capita. This hard fact should never be lost sight of by 
those who have charge of municipal affairs in these latter days. 

A recent number of the New York Financial Chronicle contains 
the statistics of valuation, amount of debt less sinking funds, the 
debt per capita, the tax-rate per thousand dollars and the percentage 
of debt to valuation for fifteen of the prominent cities of the coun- 
try. Assuming the correctness of these statistics and deducing the 
population from the per capita column, and the total amount of 
taxes from the tax-rate, the accompanying table is constructed on 
the same general plan as the one we have been contemplating. 

It wiil be seen from this table that wide differences obtain in the 
valuation of property for tax purposes, and how little reliance can 
be placed upon any simple statement of ‘the tax rate per thousand 
dollars’? for measuring the desirability of any city as an economical 
place of residence. ‘Thus St. Louis and New York City each appear 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AGGREGATE VALUATION, AMOUNT OF TAXES AND AMOUNT OF FUNDED DEBT, 
AND THE AMOUNT OF THE SAME PER CAPITA OF FIFTEEN PROMINENT CITIES, 
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Valuation. 


FOR THE YEAR 1875. 
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from the last column to have a funded debt equal to 10.5 per cent. 
of their respective valuations. But in view of the fact that the debt 
of St. Louis is only $17,000,000, while that of New York is $117,- 
000,000, these percentage statements seem inconsistent, until we 
find, by further inspection, that the valuation per capita of St. Louis 
is $320, while that of New York reaches nearly four times that 
amount, being no less than $1,187 per capita. No one will be 
likely to suggest the possibility that any such difference in the per 
capita wealth of these or any other two cities really exists. 

The disclosures made by this table are simply astounding. Lan- 
guage can add very little if anything to the impressiveness of 
these ominous figures. Behold, New York City submitting to an 
annual tax of more than $34 per capita, and at the same time strug- 
gling to carry an amount of debt averaging $126 for every man, 
woman and child of the population. Contemplate the probability 
of the city government of New York reducing its annual expenses 
to $8.00 or $10.00 per capita, and then imagine the people of the 
city coming to a realizing sense that the payment of the debt alone 
involves a contribution equal to every dollar of their net earnings 
for twelve years to come ! 

We pass on with the brief notice that most of these cities are 


taxed for current annual expenses far beyond the entire net earnings 
of their respective populations. 

In the contemplation of these figures some persons will doubtless 
find a grim satisfaction in the thought that their respective cities 
are not singular in being thus loaded with taxes and debt. People 
in difficulty are quite prone to seek consolation in the fact that 


others are worse off than themselves. But the situation is really too 
grave to justify or even excuse any such feeling. ‘These tabular 
statements have not been prepared to show that one city is worse off 
than another. All of them are in a condition to excite apprehen- 
sion on the part of their citizens. The situation in any one of them 
would be no less'serious than it is if all the others were free from 
debt and their affairs were managed on a scale which would enable 
them to meet all their obligations. 

In order to render this table as useful as possible there is added to 
it a line embracing the combined corresponding exhibits of all the 
cities of Massachusetts, excepting Boston, as shown in the first table, 
the sinking funds being deducted before stating the indebtedness. 
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It may be asked whether the same delirious extravagance has ob- 
tained in the management of townships as in the affairs of the cities, 
and whether the normal cost of city government is necessarily higher 
than that of town government. 

In pursuing these inquiries we have collected and arranged upon 
the per capita basis the statistics covering, first, the population, val- 
uation and tax of all the townships of Essex county, in Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, and secondly, the same data for all the towns of Hamp- 
den county in the western part of the State. These have their value 
in connection with the tables given for the purpose of determining 
the normal cost of town and city governments and the relative ex- 
travagance of the two at the present time. 

From them we gather that the inhabitants of towns have indulged 
little less than those of the cities in the pleasing illusion of growing 
rich by the official inflation of their property. There are nineteen 
township governments in Hampden County. In 1861 the assessors’ 
valuation of property was $3.99 per capita tax, and in 1875 it had 
advanced to $5.71, an increase of 43 per cent., while the correspond- 
ing figures forall the cities in the state show an average gain of 46 
per cent. The population of the towns increased during the four- 
teen years from 44,215 to 63,237 or 43 per cent., while that of all 
the cities in the State averaged 55 per cent. The entire tax of the 
towns in 1861 was $3.24 per capita, and the tax of Springfield, the 
only city in the county, was $3.98, while the average tax of all the 
State, except Boston, was $5.94 per capita. It is not pleasant in 
itself to read that these towns of Hampden County increased their 
tax per capita from $3.24 in 1861 to $10.86 in 1875; but this in- 
crease compares favorably with the corresponding average increase 
of taxes for all the cities in the State,—the latter having advanced 
from $8.79 in 1861 to $23.32 per capita in 1875. The twenty-six 
township governments in Essex County appear to have pursued a 
policy more conservative than that of the towns of Hampden County. 
The valuation in 1861, in the Essex towns, was $660.00 per head, 
and in 1875 it had risen to $703.00, the taxes averaging $4.62 per 
capita in 1861, and $9.99 in 1875. Reasoning from all the fore- 
going exhibits, it is found to be substantially accurate to say that in 
1861 the expense of maintaining town governments in Massachusetts 
was $4.00 per capita, and the expense of government in the cities, 
outside of Boston, was $6.00. 
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A few months since the writer prepared for the benefit of the citi- 
zens of Springfield, Massachusetts, a tabulated exhibit of the muni- 
cipal expenses from year to year since 1860, showing in detail the 
rapid increase of expense in all the departments, the resulting taxa- 
tion, and the simultaneous increase of funded debt. This work was 
done in the hope of arousing the taxpayers to a sense of the situation 
and of securing economic reforms in season to avert the danger 
which seems to threaten us. The success of the effort is yet prob- 
lematical. 

These statistics go back to the year 1845, but are chiefly valuable 
as showing the changes which took place between 1861 and 1875. 
In that time the population increased from sixteen thousand to 
thirty-one thousand, while the official valuation rose from $572 per 
capita of the first number to $1,273 per capita of the doubled pop- 
ulation. It is worth while to note that in this period of fourteen 
years the annual expense for schools increased from $1.27 to $3.95 
per capita; for Police from $0.08 to $0.95 per capita; for the Fire 
Department from $0.32 to $1.52 per capita; for the Pauper De- 
partment from $0.17 to $1.22 per capita; for the streets from $o.41 
to $4.07 per capita; for sewers from $0.05 to $1.50 per capita; 
for lighting streets from $0.11 to $0.83 per capita ; for interest 
upon funded debt from $0.48 to $4.39 per capita, and for miscella- 
neous expenses from $0.81 to $2.89 per capita, the sum total of in- 
crease in the annual expenses being from $3.98 in 1861 to $22.76 
in 1875, or nearly six-fold per capita. In the mean time the annual 
tax upon the property holders has risen from $29.08 to $153.43. It 
may help to fasten some of these startling facts in our minds if we 
associate them as follows: In 1875 the schools cost us $3.95 per 
capita, the streets $4.07, and the tax for interest alone $4.39, ¢he 
latter sum being 41 cents per capita in excess of the expenses of 
every kind for managing the local affairs of the city in the year 1861. 

The capacity of the people to bear taxation is a question which 
hitherto it has been our good fortune to have had little occasion to 
discuss. But the time is at hand when it must be a practical in- 
quiry as to what is the average'accumulation or net earnings per an- 
num of the entire population ? 

Mr. David A. Wells has shown from government statistics that 
the gross income of each individual would be $175 per annum, 
supposing the value of our annual product to be equally divided 
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among the present population of forty millions. Reasoning from 
the same data, Mr. Wells has also stated his conviction that the 
average net earnings over expenses, or the accumulation of each 
individual does not exceed $12.50 per annum and is probably much 
less. Small as this sum seems at first thought, we are satisfied that it 
is a large over-estimate. A division of the aggregate wealth of the 
country among all the people would give only about ¢600 to each 
person. If we assume that this wealth has been accumulated in 
the last hundred years, the average annual accumulation would ap- 
pear to be only six dollars per capita. 

Other statistics, which we have consulted, make this probable saving 
less than $8.00. Doubtless there are some communities enjoying the 
monopoly of special industrial pursuits, where the average net earn- 
ings per capita may be temporarily larger than this, but with all the 
information attainable on the subject, we are inclined to place the 
general average at less than $8.00, and there can be no doubt that 
$10.00 per. capita is an outside estimate. Whatever this average 
annual accumulation may be, it is safe to assume that although the 
wealthiest people usually live in the cities, yet the residents of the 


cities do not, as a whole, accumulate property any more rapidly per 
capita than do the people outside. At all events the variation either 
way is slight, and we will assume ten dollars to be the average net 
earnings of the city population, the normal and necessary cost of 
their municipal affairs being reckoned as a proper item of expense in 
arriving at this conclusion. 


It will be remembered that according to our first table $9.00 per 
capita was the average expense attending the administration of 
municipal affairs for all the cities of Massachusetts in the year 1861. 
Of this expense at least $2.00 was made necessary by the fact that 
the cities had already incurred an aggregate indebtedness of $12,- 
000,000. Now the payment of interest upon a debt contracted to 
meet the extravagance of former years, although such payment has 
become obligatory by the action of the community, is in no sense a 
legitimate item in the current expense of municipal government. 
If we deduct $2.00 as the expense of this debt for interest and sink- 
ing funds, from the total expense of $9.00 it leaves $7.00 as the 
normal and proper cost of city government in 1861. Except in the 
depreciation of our currency there seems to be no reason why the 
legitimate expenses of any city should be greater per capita to-day 
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than in 1861; and making the large allowance of one dollar for 
this depreciation of currency, the worma/ per capita current ex- 
pense of managing municipal affairs at the present time is found to 
be $8.00. 

I am not unmindful of the probability that many persons whose 
acquaintance with municipal matters is limited to the last ten years, 
and whose attention is now for the first time drawn to the subject, 
will demur to the suggestion that the governmental affairs of our 
cities have been and can again be administered at an average cost 
of $8.00 per capita, exclusive of debt charges. But in the great 
city of London in 1875, with all the administrative extravagance 
connected with its public affairs, the sum of $11.00 per capita cov- 
ered the total cost of those items which in our cities are reckoned 
as the expenses of local government, and are included in making 
the municipal tax. 

The conclusions, to which all these figures point, are: 

ist. The average net earnings or accumulations of all the indi- 
viduals of a city do not exceed $10.00 per capita, annually. 

2d. The proper annual tax for defraying the cost of managing all 
the affairs of a city is $8.00 per capita, anda payment of that amount 
is assumed as legitimate personal expenses, to be deducted from gross 
earnings in all computations to determine the average accumulation 
of the whole community. 


If these propositions are established the conclusion is inevitable 
that the largest practicable expenditure above $8.00 which any city 
can make without incurring positive debt is a sum expressed in dol- 
lars equal to the number of its people multiplied by ten. When- 
ever from any cause current municipal expenses are allowed to reach 
$18.00 per capita, is it not perfectly evident that the entire resources 
of the whole population from their annual accumulation will be ex- 
hausted in paying the taxes? And in any city where the annual 
charges for local government should reach $28.00 per capita, can 
any rational man doubt that after liquidating these charges the average 
wealth of the citizens will be reduced by $10.00? Is there any 
legerdemain whereby 50,000 people associated in a municipality 
can for any length of time expend annually upon their joint affairs 


more money than the entire population is able to save out of its 


gross earnings ? 
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How then, it may be asked, have our cities been able to go on 
for the last decade and a half, many of them making annual expend- 
itures so large as to require taxes ranging from $20.00 to $35.00 
per capita and, in addition to these taxes, the raising of other large 
sums by the issue of municipal bonds? ‘The problem is of easy 
solution. 

From 1862 down to a very recent period there was a steady in- 
flation in the market value of all property, and especially of real 
estate in the cities. This inflation was due to derangement of the 
currency and the false theories of finance upon which the country 
has been acting, rather than to any legitimate and healthy increase 
of business. So long as the steady advance in the valuation of their 
property was maintained, the people took little note of the amount 
of taxes, for the almost universal test which they applied was the 
‘‘rate per thousand dollars,’ 


’ 


and this did not materially change. 
The official valuation of property usually kept pace with the growth 
of municipal expenditure, and so the tax rate per thousand was kept 
down nearly to the original standard. While capitalists and savings 
institutions were only too glad to furnish the needed funds in ex- 
change for additional mortgages, the payment of these increased 
taxes was easy. Allthis is changing now. Inflation ceased with the 
commercial panic of September, 1873. Three years of heroic but 
vain struggle to hold to high prices then followed. Contraction is now 
fairly under way. Henceforth the local taxes, when paid, must be 
paid out of the current net earnings or the accumulation of the peo- 
ple, and it will be found that the same legitimate tax per capita, 
which obtained before the war, is quite as heavy a burden as the 
people are able to bear. In reasoning upon this disagreeable sub- 
ject of high taxes and the possibility of continuing to meet them, 
some people find great satisfaction in the fact that these large tax 
bills have been actually levied and generally collected during the 
past ten years. They argue that the same thing may be done in 
the future. But the payment of these very taxes, which seemed so 
easy while it was being done, is obviously one of the chief sources 
of present individual embarrassment. For if it be true that the ac- 
cumulated savings of the average citizen do not render practicable 
the liquidation of a tax greater than $18.00 per capita—that is 


$8.00 for the legitimate tax and an excess of $10.00 as the average 
net earnings of the individual—then it must be perfectly evident 
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that payment of any larger sum per annum, for the last few years, 
has had the effect to impoverish the average citizen by the full 
amount of such excess. In this connection the remark is ventured 
that, whenever a municipal corporation expends annually more 
than $18.00 per capita in its domestic affairs, it will matter little 
so far as the real result is concerned whether the full expense be 
met by a direct tax, or a tax of $18.00 per capita be levied for a 
part and the balance be settled by borrowing upon city bonds. 
The first process brings the necessary debt squarely upon the 
shoulders of individuals and rapidly exhausts their surplus, while the 
other process has only the questionable advantage of postponing 
the day when it must become apparent to all how impossible it is 
for the municipality to expend, for any considerable time, a greater 
sum than the current net earnings of all its members. 

Are any practical benefits likely to result from the exposure of 
municipal extravagance? In other words, is it possible to arouse 
the attention of the people and by introducing real economy in cur- 
rent expenses to save some of the cities from the impending finangial 
dishonor of their obligations? On this point we should 
hope for the best, but have reason to fear the worst. The difficulty is 
to make the people realize how unjustifiable is the present scale of ex- 
pense, and how certainly it tends to financial disaster. The best 
men in every community are giving too little thought to this great 
subject. It may be too late to save the financial honor of some of 
the larger cities of the country, but in many of the smaller cities, 
where the situation already seems desperate, it would yet be possible 
for three or four earnest and fearless men, acting in concert, to 
bring about the needed reforms in season to avert the danger. Will 
they do it? The task is an ungracious one and the chances are 
against its being undertaken. 

In closing this paper we may be permitted to express the hope that 
its subject matter will in the early future have earnest attention, for 
there can be no question as to its overshadowing importance. In 
its treatment we have aimed to present reliable data from which to 
form conclusions, rather than to surprise by any seemingly rash pre- 
dictions of our own. ‘The tables of statistics have been prepared 
with much labor and with every precaution to secure accuracy. 
Those who are accustomed to read figures will find them replete 
with valuable information; to those who are given to prophesying 
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they are pregnant with suggestion ; and the political economist will 
be mortified to see how completely the fundamental principles of his 
science have been disregarded. 





ON THE DECREASE OF BIRDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


N the accounts the early settlers of the United States have left us 
of their experiences, they often refer to the scarcity of the 
smaller birds in the undisturbed forests, and note the fact that no 
sooner is a clearing made, a house erected, and the ground broken 
for agriculture, than many kinds of the smaller birds, before scarcely 
observed, gather about and take up their residences in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the new settlement. A few species that are rarely 
seen so long as the country remains in its primitive condition, for- 
sake their wilder haunts with man’s appearance on the scene, and 
become his associates. Notably is this the case with the robin, the 


blue-bird, the house-wren, and several kinds of sparrows and swal- 
lows, while others resort to the fields in large numbers with the first 
attempts at their cultivation. Doubtless the species in question do 


not thus actually increase suddenly in abundance, but simply leave 
their former resorts for surroundings they at once recognize as more 
congenial to them. Many species, however, possessing in other 
respects quite similar habits, seem to ever look upon man with dis- 
trust, and immediately retire from his presence. Hence the settle- 
ment of a region previously unoccupied by civilized man, rapidly 
entails a general revolution in the haunts of many of the species as 
well as in their relative abundance. While many of the smaller 
birds take up their abode within the precincts of civilization, the 
larger soon find in man an enemy whose presence they quickly 
learn to shun. Many of the larger species are eagerly pursued by 
him for food, often to such an extent as to materially reduce their 
number. At first easily approached, they soon lose their confidence 
in him as a harmless invader of their haunts, and through bitter 
experience learn his true character. Other species whose natural 
resorts are the deep forests, are soon forced to seek new homes, 
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through the necessary removal.of the forests to make way for agri- 
culture. Other species prove obnoxious from their frequent inroads 
upon the fruits of the husbandman’s industry, and hence become 
forever proscribed races. Through these and other very natural 
causes, great changes have resulted in the relative abundance of the 
different species of birds within the settled portions of the United 
States since these areas came under the dominion of the white race 
of man. So scarce indeed have many species become, and so dif- 
ferently limited in their ranges, that their former abundance over 
districts from which some have become wholly extirpated, and over 
which many others have become a thousand-fold reduced in num- 
bers, would seem hardly creditable were it not a matter of historic 
record. 

When Europeans first visited what is now the United States, they 
found all the bays and inlets of the Atlantic Coast, and all the rivers 
and lakes of the interior, literally swarming with water-fowl, their 
countless numbers at times ‘‘ darkening the air,”’ while the noise of 
their wings resounded like the ‘rumbling of distant thunder.” 
While few of the species have become totally extinct, none are nearly 
so numerous as formerly. From Florida to Maine, the early settlers 
had no trouble in shooting as many of these birds as they wished, 
almost from their very doors, where now the sportsman may range 
the country for many a weary mile without even a view of the coveted 
game. ‘The representatives of this large class of game-birds occur in 
any tolerable degree of abundance at only a few distant points, and 
when found they are obtainable by only the utmost vigilance and 
caution. ‘The terrestrial game-birds have also similarly decreased, 
some of the more important species having become wholly extermi- 
nated throughout vast areas. ‘The rapacious species, so numerous 
once as to be an absolute annoyance, are now so scarce as to be 
looked upon as trophies when captured by the youthful sportsman, 
and as rare acquisitions when obtained by the ornithological collector. 
This has resulted in part through the persecution to which they have 
been so long subjected, a premium having been at times set by law 


upon their heads; and in part from the deforestation of so large a 
portion of the older States. The removal of the forests has also 
doubtless greatly diminished the numbers of all of the strictly forest 
species, but in none is it more noteworthy than among the different 
species of woodpeckers, amounting in a few instances to partial ex- 
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tirpation. A fewof the smaller occupants of the more open country 
have also suffered a notable diminution in numbers, particularly ob- 
servable among the black-birds and the crows, their extirpation having 
been fostered by the payment of premiums by the local governments 
for their destruction. Many other species, wholly unobnoxious, 
have been greatly affected by the settlement of the country and its 
subjugation to agriculture, while some have simply fallen a prey to 
the ruthless spirit of destruction that kills simply for the pleasure of 
taking life. ‘To refer to the destruction of our birds more in detail 
is to expose, in many cases, reprehensible acts of cruelty which offer 
often few or no ameliorating features. 

When Massachusetts was first settled, Cape Cod was still, in all 
probability, the abode of the great flightless auk (A/ca impennis), as 
was the more northerly coast for many years after. There are, at least, 
references to the existence of birds called ‘‘ pengwins,”’ by the early 
writers, as far south as the coast of Massachusetts. What these so- 
called ‘‘ pengwins” were, we distinctly learn from Richard Whit- 
bourn’s account of his voyage to Newfoundland in 1618. He 
says: ‘* These Penguins are as bigge as Geese, and flie not, for they 
have but little short wings, and they multiply so infinitely upon a 
certaine flat Iland, that men drive them from thence upon a boord 
into their Boates by hundreds at a time; as if God had made the 
innocencie of so poore a creature to become an admirable instru- 
ment for the sustentation of man.’”! ‘Their ‘innocencie’’ and 
man’s cupidity very soon, however, effected their total extirpation 
south of Nova Scotia. 

The turkey formerly existed throughout all of the region south of 
the latitude of the Great Lakes, from central New England to 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, but in the wild state it now exists 
in numbers only in the least inhabited portions of the Alleghanies 
and the South Atlantic and Gulf States. The pinnated grouse, or 
prairie hen ( Cupidonia cupido), likewise inhabited portions of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania as well as the 
western prairies; but it has not only disappeared from all of the 
more easterly States, but has also become considerably restricted in 
its range, even in the prairie States, where its extirpation, unless pre- 
vented by timely legislation, will be one of the near events of the 
future. 





1 Purchas, Vol. IV., p. 1886. 
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The noisy, chattering Carolina parroquet—the sole representative 
in the United States of the large and interesting order to which it 
belongs—which in early times ranged over most of the eastern half 
of the United States, from the Lake States southward, and was 
abundant from the Ohio Valley and Maryland southward to the 
Gulf, will soon doubtless be numbered among the totally extinct 
birds of the United States. Its destructive proclivities certainly 
rendered it somewhat obnoxious wherever it was abundant, and 
formed one of the chief causes that led to its rapid restriction. 
From the novelty of its form, plumage and habits, it has ever had 
to run the gauntlet of numberless shot-guns wherever it has been a 
casual visitor. At present it is hardly anywhere abundant, and is 
frequent only over portions of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

The pileated woodpecker (/7ylotomus pileatus), or log-cock of the 
woodsman, was formerly a numerous inhabitant of the forests of the 
United States, from Maine to Florida and Texas. The destruction 
of the forests began quite early to affect its range, and for many 
years its harsh notes and loud tapping have been heard only in the 
most unsettled parts of the States east of the Mississippi, it being 
already nearly or quite extinct over two-thirds of the area it formerly 
inhabited east of the Mississippi River. Most other species of the 
woodpecker family are doubtless far less numerous then formerly, 
owing mainly to the deforestation of the country. One species, 
however, the well-known red-headed woodpecker (MJe/anerpes ery- 
throcephalus) has almost entirely disappeared from portions of its 
former habitat. Formerly as abundant in New England as it now 
is in the Middle and Western States, it has, in comparatively recent 
times, nearly abandoned all of the country east of the Hudson River. 

None of the swimming and wading birds, except the great auk, 
have as yet become wholly extinct, but all have become greatly re- 
duced in numbers, the greater part probably being not a hundredth 
part as numerous now as when the country was first visited by Eu- 
ropeans. During the seventeenth century, the sand-hill crane, and 
probably also the whooping crane, were common species all along 
the Atlantic coast eastward to Maine, though for the last hundred 
years they have been rarely met with on the Atlantic slope north of 
North Carolina, and are of rather rare occurrence now between the 
Ohio river and the Great Lakes. They have, in fact, never been 
recognized as birds of the New England fauna, arid appear in the 
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local lists of the birds of the Atlantic States, north of Georgia, only 
as occasional or accidental visitors. Captain Philip Amadas, how- 
ever, speaks of meeting, in 1584, with immense flocks of these birds 
on ‘*Wokokon”’ Island, on the coast of ‘* Virginia.’”? He says that 
his party having discharged their ‘‘ harquebuz-shot, such a flocke of 
Cranes (the most part white) arose under us, with such a cry, re- 
doubled by many ecchoes, as if an armie of men had showted all to- 
gether.”* The crane also figures in most of the early accounts of 
the natural productions of the Atlantic coast region from Virginia 
northward. Thomas Morton speaks of their abundance in Massa- 
chusetts as late as 1630. Of ‘‘Cranes,’”’ he says, ‘‘ there are greate 
store, that ever more came at S. David’s day, and not before: that 
day they never misse. ‘These sometimes eate our corne, and 
doe pay for their presumption well enough; and serveth there in 
powther, with turnips to supply the place of powthered beefe, and 
is a goodly bird in a dishe, and no discommodity.’” 

The swan is also mentioned by the same writer as a bird of New 
England, although its occurrence there is almost unrecognized in 
the annals of ornithology. He says, in his enumeration of the 
birds: ‘‘And first of the Swanne, because shee is the biggest of all 
the fowles of that Country. ‘There are of them in Merrimack River, 
and in other parts of the country, greate store at the seasons of the 
yeare. The flesh is not much desired of the inhabitants, but the 
skinnes may be accompted a commodity, fitt for divers uses, both 
for fethers, and quiles.’’* The swan is also mentioned by other 
early writers as a common bird of the whole Atlantic coast, although 
for many years few have been seen north of New Jersey, and it has, 
in comparatively recent years, greatly declined in abundance 
throughout the region south of the Great Lakes. 

The white pelican is also mentioned by several writers as a 
former inhabitant of New England, as well as of the region more 
to the southward, but of late it has occurred north of the Potomac 
only as a straggler or so called ‘‘ accidental” visitor; yet from its 
present known range in the remote interior it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it may have been formerly a common bird of the At- 


lantic coast as far north at least as Maine. The snow goose was 


? Hakluyt’s Voyages, new edition, vol. LII., p. 302. 
3 New English Canaan, p, 69. 
‘Ibid. p. 67. 
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also a common winter visitor southward to the Middle Atlantic 
States, but is now, even in New England, of rather uncertain oc- 
currence, while the other geese and ducks were so abundant that 
the early colonists had no trouble in supplying their tables by visit- 
ing the nearest pond, river or inlet. 

The herons, nearly useless as food, have suffered an immense 
decrease in number, mostly through very natural causes, but often 
through wholly reprehensible acts of wantonness. Many have of 
late been destroyed for their feathers where, in Florida especially, 
the havoc made with these poor defenseless birds is a subject of 
painful contemplation and a disgrace to the age. The poor birds 
are attacked at their breeding grounds, and hundreds are slain in a 
few hours by single parties, whose only use of them is to secure the 
beautiful plumes with which nature has unfortunately adorned them. 
In this way colony after colony is broken up, the greater part of the 
birds being actually killed on the spot, often leaving nestlings to 
suffer a lingering death by starvation. The few old birds that sur- 
vive usually abandon the locality where for generations their pro- 
genitors had lived and reared their young undisturbed, only to be 
attacked at some new point the following year. The effect of the 
wholesale destruction that for the last few years has prevailed in 
Florida and other portions of the Gulf States, is already apparent in 
the rapid decrease there of these beautiful birds. The habit most 
of the species of herons have of breeding together in communities 
renders their destruction during nesting time an easy matter, their 
strong parental affection leading them to be neglectful of their own 
sa‘ety when their young are in danger. Disgraceful and inhuman as 
the act may seem, many a heronry of the qua bird, or night heron, 
is annually destroyed in mere wantonness in order that the perpe- 
trator may boast of the ‘‘cart load” of birds he shot in a single day. 

The terns and gulls that form such graceful objects as they course 
over our bays and harbors or along the sea-coast, have long been 
subject to wicked and needless, if not wanton, persecution at nearly 
all their breeding grounds. Nesting on the ground, in communi- 
ties, on low, barren, sandy islands, they are readily preyed upon by 
the people of the vicinity, who as ‘‘eggers’’ regularly visit the 
islands to rob the poor birds of their eggs. First breaking all the 
eggs found on the first visit, they afterwards daily frequent the 
breeding grounds and secure the fresh eggs subsequently laid, leav- 
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ing perhaps a few nests undisturbed toward the close of the season, 
from which late and probably enfeebled broods are usually reared. 
This results in a great decrease in numbers among the species so 
persecuted, and often in their abandonment of favorite breeding 
grounds for those whose remoteness from man insures them greater 
security. Some species, as the large herring-gull, have wholly left 
such exposed breeding grounds, and resort to dense swampy for- 
rests, where they place their nests in trees instead of on the ground ; 
a strange departure from their natural preferences, indicative of a 
high degree of intelligence. While these are among the changes that 
have resulted from the increase of population, they are brought about 
by the needless and reprehensible acts of heartless men, discreditable 
to any civilized community orage. The results of this needless spoli- 
ation add nothing to our general wealth or comfort. The birds thus 
persecuted are harmless species, whose beautiful forms and graceful 
evolutions one never tires of watching, and whose destruction should 


be amenable to severe legal penalties. Unless in some way protected, 


they must soon cease to be summer residents of our coast. 
Reference has already been made to the decrease of all kinds of 
game- birds, but a few words further on this point may not be out 
of place. In the absence of definite statistics respecting their 
former abundance, with which to compare their present number, a 
few historical references may suffice to indicate how great has been 
the depletion. While the bays and rivers of the Middle States have 
ever been the great winter resorts of the ducks and geese, these 
birds were in early times far more numerous at more northern and 
less favorable localities than they are at the present time at their 
most populous resort. References to the occurrence of flocks so 
large as to darken the air, deafening the ears of the observer with 
the sound of their wings as they rose from the water, are too fre- 
quent in the early records to be considered as merely figures of 
speech. The eastern portion of Massachusetts, from its natural con- 
figuration, was never pre-eminently fitted for the resort of waterfowl, 
yet in the early days of the Plymouth Colony, one writer says that 
the planters lived during the winter on the roast meat of the native 
fowls they killed, and that every man had his own duck before him 
on his trencher. The quaint old Thomas Morton, in speaking of 
geese, says, ‘‘I have often had one thousand before the mouth of 
my gun,” and adds that ‘‘the fethers of the Geese that I have killed 
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in a short time, have paid for all the powther and shott I have spent 
in a year;”’ and that he had plenty of ducks and teal in the ponds 
and rivers about his house. The numerous species of plovers, snipes 
and sandpipers have undoubtedly decreased proportionately with the 
ducks and geese. Of these birds, says Morton, referring to them as 
‘‘sanderlings,”’ ‘¢ was much delighted to feede on them, because they 
were fatt, and easie to come by, because I went but a step or two 
for them; and I have killed betweene foure and five dozen at a shoot, 
which would load me home.” _Josselyn also says of these birds, ‘I 
have known twelve score and above kill’d at two shots’’> The 
contrast in this respect of these early colonial times with the present 
requires no further comment. 

Reference has also already been made to the extirpation of the 
turkey over large portions of its former habitat. There is little 
now to remind one that it formerly ranged in New England from 
Maine, southern New Hampshire, and southern Vermont, thence 
southward, except the tradition of its former occurrence at certain 
localities. Morton, however, who is more explicit in these matters 
than most of the other early historians, thus speaks of its former 
abundance in Eastern Massachusetts: ‘‘Turkies there are, which 
divers times in great flocks have sallied by our doores; and then a 
gunne (being commonly in a redinesse,) salutes them with such a 
courtesie, as makes them take a turne in the Cooke roome. ‘They 
daunce by the doore so well I had a Salvage who hath 
taken out his boy in a morning, and they have brought home their 
loades about noone. I have asked them what number they found 
in the woods, who answered eent Metawna, which is a thousand 
that day; the plenty of them is such in those parts.”® Josselyn 
thus refers to their early decrease: ‘I have also seen threescore 
broods of young Turkies on the side of a Marsh, sunning themselves 
betimes, but this was thirty years since, the English and the Indian 
having now [1672] destroyed the breed, so that ’tis very rare to 
meet with a wild Turkie in the Woods.’”? 

Our markets are now periodically so well supplied with wild 


yigeons, and such numbers of them are occasionally reported at 
5 


5 Voyages to New England, p. 102. 
6 New English Canaan, pp. 69, 70. 
7 New England’s Rarities, p. 9. 
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their different roosting places, that it would seem that their extirpa- 
tion is far distant, if indeed they can as yet have at all diminished 
in number, Yet their abundance is evidently far less now than 
formerly, and a moment’s reflection on the wholesale destruction 
they have annually suffered for the last two centuries leads one to 
wonder that so many still exist. Doubtless no other bird of their 
size was ever SO numerous in the United States as was this species 
in early times. ‘The accounts given by Wilson and Audubon of the 
numbers formerly seen in Kentucky and other of the interior States 
has to some degree made us familiar with their former astonishing 
abundance at certain localities. Yet the reports given by these 
naturalists are eclipsed by the accounts given by writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of their numbers over districts 
where they are now of comparatively infrequent occurrence. 
Strachey, speaking of their abundance in Virginia in 1610, says; 


‘‘A kind of wood-pidgeon we see in the winter-time, and of them such 


nombers as I should drawe.... the creditt of my relation 
concerning all the other in question, yf I should express what ex- 
tended flocks, and how manie thousands in one flock, I have seen 
in one day, wondering (I must confess,) at their flight, when, like 
so manie thickened clowds, they (having fed to the norward in the 
day tyme) retourne againe more sowardly towards night to their 
roust ; but there be manie hundred witnesses. who may confirm this 
my report yf herein yt testifieth an untruth.’’® 

It appears from the testimony of other writers that at about this 
date they occurred in similar numbers at various points from Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts. Morton, writing a few years later of New 
England, refers to ‘‘millions of turtle-doves on the green boughs 
which sate pecking of the full ripe pleasant grapes that were sup- 
ported by the lusty trees.’”” Watson relates that in early times such 
immense flocks of pigeons passed over Philadelphia that they ‘‘ob- 
scured the sun for two or three hours,’’ and were killed in hundreds 
with sticks by people standing on the tops of the houses, and that 
they were ‘‘brought into the city by cart loads.” Makins, in a 
poetic description of Pennsylvania, written about 1729, says: 

“ Here, in the fall, large flocks of pigeons fly 
So numerous that they darken all the sky.” 


§ Historie of Travaile into Virginia, Hakluyt Soc., p. 126. 
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Watson also states that ‘‘Hector St. John, of Carlisle,’ refers to 
pigeons being so numerous in 1782 as to darken the sun, and says 
that as many were sold for a penny as a man could carry home. 
They are also reported to have appeared about Philadelphia again 
in 1793 in similar abundance. 

Lewis states that soon after the settlement of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, ‘‘ the wild pigeons are represented to have been so numerous 
that they passed in flocks so large as ‘to obscure the light,’ and 
continued flying ‘ for foure or five houres together,’ to such an ex- 
tent that a person could see neither ‘beginrling nor ending, length 
or breadth of these millions.’ When they alighted in the woods 
they frequently broke down large limbs of the trees with their 
weight, and the crashing was heard at a great distance. A single 
family has been known to have killed more than one hundred dozen 
in one night with poles and other weapons; and they were often 
taken in such numbers that they were thrown into piles and kept to 
feed the swine.’’® The same writer states that as late as 1829 they 
‘‘continued to make their annual visits, but their flocks appear 
smaller every year. Instead of darkening the air, as formerly, by 
their numbers, the sportsman can seldom find enough to compen- 
sate his time.’’! 

Josselyn says, in his account of some of the birds of New Eng- 
land, published in 1675: ‘*The Pidgeon, of which there are mil- 
lions of millions. I have seen a flight of Pédgeons in the spring, and 
at AM/ichae/mas, when they return back to the southward for four or 
five miles, that to my thinking had neither beginning nor ending, 
length nor breadth, and was so thick that I could see no Sun, they 
join Nest to Nest, and Tree to Tree by their Nests many miles to- 
gether in Pive-Trees. But of late they are much diminished, the 
English taking them with Nets. I have bought at Boston a dozen 
Pidgeons ready pull’d and garbidged for three pence.’’!! 

Williams, in his history of Vermont, thus speaks of the former 
abundance of the pigeon in that state: ‘‘ The surveyor, Richard 
Hazen, who ran the line which divides Massachusetts from Vermont, 
in 1741, gave this account of the appearances which he met with to 
the westward of the Connecticut River: ‘For three miles together 


® Alonzo Lewis’s History of Lynn, p. 22. 
10 Tbid, p. 241, 


11 Voyage to New England, p. 99. 
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the pigeons’ nests were so thick that five hundred might have been 
told on the beech trees at one time; and could they have been 
counted on the hemlocks, as well, I doubt not but five thousand at 
one turn round.’ The remark of the first settlers of Vermont fully 
confirm this account. The following relation was given me, by one 
of the earliest settlers at Clarendon: ‘The number of pigeons was 
immense. ‘Twenty-five nests were frequently to be found in one 
beech tree. The earth was covered with these trees, and with hem- 
locks, thus loaded with the nests of pigeons. For an hundred 
acres together, the ground was covered with dung to the depth of 
two inches. Their noise in the evening was extremely troublesome, 
and so great that the traveler could not get any sleep where their 
nests were thick. About an hour after sunrise, they rose in such 
numbers as to darken the air. When the young pigeons were grown 
to a considerable bigness, before they could readily fly, it was com- 
mon for the settlers to cut down the trees, and gather a horse-load in 
a few moments.’ The settlement of the country,’’ continues Wil- 
liams, ‘‘has since set bounds to this luxuriance of animal life,’’” they 
having in a great measure disappeared from that section of the 
country. 

Less than a generation since the destruction of pigeons by means 
of nets was very general throughout the North eastern States, the sale 
of the birds thus captured forming quite a source of income to the 
few in each neighborhood who engaged in it. ‘The capture of sev- 
eral hundred dozens in a season by a single person was not unusual. 
Of late, however, they have rarely appeared here in numbers, the 
greater part seen in the Eastern markets being shipped thither from 
the West. 

While the transformation of the country from its primitive to its 
present condition has been necessarily disastrous to the bird-life that 
formerly occupied its forests and interval lands, or peopled its nu- 
merous lakes, rivers and maritime waters, the unrestrained destruc- 
tive proclivities of our people have added greatly to the needless 
sacrifice of our feathered associates. In many cases the early set- 
tlers were compelled, in self-protection, to wage an exterminating 
warfare upon many of the larger rapacious beasts, and eagles, hawks 
and owls were commonly included in the doomed list of animals, 


12 The Natural and Civil History of Vermont, p. 114. 
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the destruction of which not only met with popular approval, but was 
encouraged by rewards offered by the local governments. ‘To these 
were commonly added crows, jays and the different species of black- 
birds, but in some cases also other species of the smaller song birds. 
The robin and other kinds of thrushes have often been on the list of 
proscribed species. The records of the different towns show that 
large sums were often paid in premiums for the destruction of crows 
and blackbirds. In early times these birds were so numerous that 
they proved a great annoyance, taking to themselves a large share 
of the maize crop. For this reason they were currently known in 
many sections as ‘‘ maize-thieves.”” In 1697, on March 8, the towa 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, voted ‘that every householder in town 
should, sometime before the fifteenth day of May next, kill or 
cause to be killed, and bring the heads of them, at or before the 
time aforesaid, twelve blackbirds” to certain persons named in the 
act, a refusal or neglect of which entailed a fine of three pence for 
each black-bird less than the number specified.“ In Norwich, Con- 
necticut, early in the eighteenth century, a half-penny a head was 
paid for every blackbird or crow killed in the town, and, though 
the amount offered was so small, it is stated that it formed a con- 
siderable item of expense to the town." Kalm states that in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey a premium of three pence a dozen was 
settled by law for ‘‘ dead-maize thieves.’”” The desired reduction 
in their numbers seems to have been speedily effected in New Eng- 
land with results little anticipated by the inhabitants. Kalm says 
that he was told by Dr. Franklin in 1750 that ‘‘by means of the 
premiums which have been settled for killing them in New England, 
they have been so extirpated that they are very rarely seen, and in 
a few places only.’’ In the summer of 1749, however, an immense 
quantity of worms appeared in the meadows and did great damage, 
so that the people gladly abated their enmity of the maize-thieves, 
believing that these birds lived chiefly upon the worms before the 
maize was ripe, and thus kept the worms in check. The hay crop 
was that year almost wholly destroyed, so that hay had to be ob- 
tained from Pennsylvania, and was even imported from England.” 
The present number of these birds, including both the purple 





18 Lewis's I Listory of Lynn, p. 186. 
14Miss F. M. Caulkins’s History of Norwich, p. 130. 


15 Kalm’s Travels, Forster’s translation, Vol. II., pp. 78, 79. 
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grackle (Quiscalus purpureus) and the red-winged blackbird 
(Ageleus phaniceus), is far less—propably many hundred-fold 
less—throughout a large part of the United States than it was two 
centuries ago, when in fall and spring they assembled in such im- 
mense flocks as ‘‘ to darken the air.” 

The periodical competitive squirrel and bird hunts, once so pop- 
ular and so indiscriminately destructive of every thing that wore 
either fur or feathers, are fortunately now, in many localities at 
least, things of the past. A favorable reaction has in recent years 
set in, resulting in the passage of laws by most of the States and 
Territories for the better protection of game and for the protection 
of the so-called ‘‘ beneficial’ birds. In the main these enactments 
are well adapted to the objects in view, though often in their at- 
tempted discrimination between ‘‘beneficial” and ‘‘injurious”’ 
species, betoken a lamentable lack of any proper knowledge on the 
part of the legislators of the subject respecting which they are 
called upon to legislate. In too many cases, however, they fail of 
their object from the want of an intelligent public opinion to ensure 
their enforcement. In the immediate vicinity of the larger cities it 
may be unsafe for pot-hunters and ambitious youngsters to openly 
indulge in the indiscriminate slaughter of the smaller song-birds, or 
to shoot grouse or woodcock out of season, but in the rural dis- 
tricts the case is generally far otherwise. Here the country lads 
and idlers destroy at all times such birds as their fancy or their love 
of ‘‘sporting ’’ may dictate. The petty inroads upon the garden or 
grain-field made by a few species of otherwise highly beneficial 
song-birds is considered ample cause for a murderous onslaught 
upon a dozen or two of our most useful and ornamental species of 
birds, and the numbers annually killed in this way throughout the 
country is undoubtedly rapidly diminishing the representatives of a 
considerable number of our practically harmless birds. The indis- 
criminate destruction of the nests and eggs of all the birds found in 
the suburbs of our larger towns by the irrepressible urchins of the 
lower classes, merely in wanton cruelty, is, however, an evil of no 
small magnitude and one not easy to remedy. Add to this the in- 
roads made by thousands of worthless feline pets upon both the 
young and the old birds that nest in the gardens and cultivated 
grounds in our larger villages and towns, and it becomes almost a 
matter of surprise that our feathered neighbors survive at all in such 
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localities, and that the increase of noxious insects is not far more 
rapid than it is. Not only are all of our smaller birds worthy of 
the most stringent protection from an esthetic point of view alone, 
but especially from their being the natural enemies of the increasing 
hordes of noxious insects that make such sad havoc with every 
species of vegetation. 

The custom that has prevailed in the rural districts ever since the 
settlement of the country of shooting certain kinds of thrushes, jays, 
sparrows, and blackbirds, and even some of our most useful species 
of flycatchers, because they now and then steal a few berries or 
cherries from the garden, or destroy a few young blades of corn or 
other grain, or now and then seize upon a luckless bee in procuring 
their varied insect diet, has undoubtedly caused a needless and harm- 
ful decrease in the number of the feathered inhabitants of our or- 
chards, gardens, fields and pasture-lands, far more, doubtless, than 
has resulted from the changes naturally attending the agricultural 
development of the country. The numerous game protective associ- 
ations that have originated during the last few years are doing much 
for the proper limitation of the destruction of game and fish, but the 
decrease of the smaller song-birds does not so strongly appeal to their 
self-interest. Societies should be formed whose express object should 
be the protection throughout the country of not only these practi- 
cally innocent and pleasure-giving species, but also the totally innoa- 
ious herons, terns and gulls, whose extirpation is progressing with 
needless and fearful rapidity. Perhaps no more legitimate or appro- 
priate work than this could engage the attention of the associations 
for the ‘* Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.”” Unless something is 
soon done to awaken public opinion in this direction, and to enlist 
the sympathies of the people in behalf of our persecuted birds, the 
close of the next half-century will witness a large increase in the list 
of the wholly extirpated species, and a great decrease in numbers of 
others that are now comparatively abundant. While science proves 
capable of easily restocking our exhausted streams and ponds with 
fish, it is far otherwise with birds and mammals, which it is beyond 
the power of man to replace when once exterminated over a large 
area. J. A. ALLEN. 
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FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN ISHMAELITE.—III. 


‘T*HE display of Japanese and Chinese wares at the Centennial 

| Exhibition was very wonderful and very wearisome. No intel- 
ligent student of history, I think, could come away from them with- 
out thanking God for the Greek race and the artistic lesson it taught 
the civilized world,—the golden canon jjdev ayav, or as the Latins 
translated it, me guid nimis. ‘The productions of every people that 
has not taken that lesson from the Greeks, will be found to be over- 


loaded with ornamentation, and that of a sort which is independent 


in its parts, instead of being bound together in the unity of a design 
which subordinates the parts as ‘‘ details.”” Greek art has the unity 
of an idea, and it boldly sacrifices everything which does not con- 
tribute to the one effect aimed at. The lack of all ideal purpose and 
unity keeps oriental art—whether it be the Mongolian, Turanian or 
Aryan—on the level of the commonplace. And when the artist 
seeks to rise above that level and to escape from its monotony, he 
runs headlong into the grotesque and the dizarre. ‘The popularity 
of such things can be only the fashion of the hour, agreeable for a 
time because they surprise us by their outlandishness. But in the 
long run they cannot but prove tiresome to the last degree to any 
one who has tasted of European culture. To those, indeed, who 
make the collection of such things a speciality, they will preserve 
their interest permanently, for nothing can dampen the enthusiasm 
of a connoisseur. ‘Things in themselves as devoid of beauty of color 
and grace of form as were the costliest pieces of China in the French 
exhibit, are to the specialist ‘‘a joy forever.’’ But plain people of 
unsophisticated tastes will always vibrate between classic and roman- 
tic as the two species of art which can stand on their own merits. 


It is curious to notice the firm faith that people, and especially good 
people, possess in their own power to remingle the elements of human 
society in a manner superior to that in which its Author has already 
mixed them, and with much finer results as regards the promotion 
of those interests which they regard as especially His own. This 
modest belief was at the root of the monastic institution, and be- 
cause the monkish orders were the first great educators, we retain the 
separation of the sexes in our schools and colleges, and in some of 
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our popular libraries. But our Protestant churches and parties are 
just as confident of their reorganizing powers. Since the Church 
itself, by its very nature is incapable of being adapted to such plans, 
and must always remain equally open to all sorts and classes of per- 
sons, the resort is had to artificial associations which stand outside of 
it, but undertake this or that part of its proper work. The norma- 
tive idea of these bodies is the selection and separate organization of 
some one class or element of society—its young men for instance— 
as possessed of powers and capacities which they can better bring 
into activity when they are sundered and isolated from all those en- 
tangling alliances with the rest of society in which their Maker has 
unhappily involved them. Among the results of this line of action 
are the occurrence of very posing questions in the management of 
these artificial bodies. Human nature is found to be most easily 
managed in the natural mixture of its elements, since each of 
them exerts a wholesome but unperceived restraint upon the rest. 
For instance, when young men engage by themselves in social amuse- 
ments, they are found to devote themselves to them with such an 
abandon, and to be aroused to such a degree of passion by defeat, 
as will defeat the true ends of amusement, viz., sociability and re- 
laxation. Hence the rapid degeneracy of those in which women 
do not share, and hence also the wise jealousy of all sorts of amuse- 
ments shown by the most far-seeing managers of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 

Another very natural result of these artificial organizations is the 
weakening of those churches whose members most affect them. 
Professing to supplement the church, they tend very rapidly to be- 
come substitutes for it. They deduct something from the popular 
idea, and even from the church’s conception, of what the church is 
to undertake and todo; they suggest the question, ‘‘What is the 
use of a church at all, if all this can be done outside of it?’? Those 
churches whose members hold aloof from such movements grow 
rapidly in numbers, and in unity and activity of action, and gener- 
ally entertain a much higher conception of what the church’s sphere 
and duties are. 


THE attempt to control our politics by secret societies, which was 
renewed at this last election, has failed even more rapidly and 
thoroughly than any preceding one. The candidate who was to be 
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especially benefited was wise enough to abstain from any word or 
sign which would commit him to the acceptance of such support, 
and his friends took great pains to assure the public that he and 
they looked with disfavor upon it. This indicates a wholesome in- 
stinct in the popular minds. It shows that they look upon secrecy 





as an ignoble instrument and one unworthy of a free people. 

But is it not a bad sign that secret societies of other sorts grow so 
rapidly in numbers? ‘The Masonic order has completely recovered 
the ground it lost in the period beginning with 1829, when so many 
lodges were dissolved and so much popular antagonism aroused. 
And besides it, we have imported half a dozen others of lesser note, 
and devised at least as many more, so that it is now, in some parts 
of the country, exceptional to find any one who does not belong to 
one or more such organizations. In a thriving suburb of our own 
city for instance, there is but one man come to years of discretion 
who is not either a Mason or an Odd Fellow. 


Without giving credence to any of the current objections to these 


+ 


orders, I cannot but regard such a state of things as eminently un- 
desirable. Indeed, nothing so much inclines me to so regard it as 
some of the professions and claims put forward in behalf of these 
orders. No doubt the social and political instinct which draws men 
together, does find a pleasant exercise and pretty free scope within 
the lodge. But the amount of that instinct in any finite mind is 
of necessity limited. If all the esprzt de corps a man is endowed 
with is thus exhausted within the circumscribed and artificial bounds 
of the order, he cannot but lose in point of philanthropy, of public 
spirit and of patriotism. His mind cannot energetically embrace 
those larger objects of fraternal and filial regard, his country and 
the human race. In colleges—to take a parallel case—it is found 
that the influence of secret societies is fatal to all class feeling, as it 
breaks up the class into petty cliques which act together on all 
occasions. 

And experience shows that it is in the decline of society that 
secret associations do most abound and flourish. Coleridge finds an 
intimation of this truth in the words of Isaiah: ‘‘ Associate your- 
selves, oh ye people, and ye shall be broken in pieces !’’ seeing in 
them a reference to the state of Jewish society in that day, when the 
natural bonds of society were dissolving, and the associative ten- 
dency was at once an index of the processand itself a solvent. That 
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was certainly the experience of the Greek republics ; Athens was 
thoroughly honey-combed by secret organizations in her years of de- 
cline and disaster, and they contributed in no slight degree to her 
ruin. And are we not to seek in this new state of things among us 
an explanation of some part of the apathy with which public affairs 
seem to be regarded by multitudes of our people, and which makes 
it possible for political managers to control the nominations for 
office? Itis, I concede, but one out of many of the causes which 
have contributed to that apathy. The first generation of the Re-, 
public were fully on the alert as regards political interests. They 
were devoted to nothing else, unless it were money-making. They 
regarded art, literature and the like as ornamental appendages to 
society, and would have put our culture-worshipers into strait- 
jackets. The church and Christianity they spoke of in very much 
the terms in which Washington’s Farewell Address speaks of them— 
as very excellent police arrangements. Life was simple, or at most, 
duplex for them; it was filled up with business and politics, and they 
had plenty of time and energy for both. But it has grown complex 
for us. New interests—literature, art, science, religion—have 
arisen on every side of us, and as yet none of them have been able 
to identify themselves with the public welfare. A man is not, asa 
rule, a better, but a worse, citizen, for becoming devoted to any of 
them. Even the churches of the land, which are relatively eight 
times as strong to-day as they were a hundred years ago, have not 
done their duty in strengthening the devotion of their members to 
the national welfare. Rarely have Isaiahs and Jeremiahs filled their 
pulpits, and pleaded for the good of the land ; and when politics 
have been made the theme, it has frequently been with a narrowness 
of vision and a partizan bent of judgment, which made the judicious 
mourn. 

Now do not these secret associations add but one more to the dis- 
tracting forces which diminish our patriotism and our public spirit ? 
And can they plead the necessity which can be pleaded by the other 
interests we have specified ? And as regards the others, we have 
the experience of the past to warrant us in expecting that they will 
yet come to their right mind, and become supports and pillars of the 
commonwealth. But we see no reason to hope that secret associa- 
tions, however excellent the intentions of those who organize and 
control them, will ever be anything but a disintegrating element in 
society. 
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Wuen the Convention which drafted the Constitution of the 
United States was in session in this city, Benjamin Franklin urged 
that no Congressman should receive any salary from the national 
treasury. He wished to see them put upon the footing of 
members of Parliament, who serve for nothing, or must look 
to their constituency for voluntary support if they are not rich 
enough to live ‘‘ at theirown charges.’’ The custom of the constituen- 
cies paying members of Parliament was once very general, and was 
regulated by law. The member elect, on receiving the news of his 
return from the Mayor of the borough or the Sheriff of the shire, 
made his application to that officer, anda special tax was levied upon 
the borough or shire for the purpose. At present the few members 
of Parliament who receive anything like a salary are dependent upon 
the purely voluntary contributions of persons in their own party. 

Franklin’s suggestion is still worth thinking of. Iam not of the 
number of those who deplore the degeneracy of Congress; I cannot 
but remember that one venerable member of the Continental Congress 
once remarked to another, ‘‘ What a precious lot of scamps we were !” 
But still it is not impossible to believe that the body might be raised 
considerably above its present level without experiencing any alarm- 
ing giddiness. And it is not likely that the establishment of Frank- 
lin’s rule would lead to the selection of a better class of men? It 
would make openings for men of wealth, culture and leisure, as the 
constituencies would naturally prefer candidates who would need no 
support. It would not exclude from Congress meritorious poverty, 
for a comparison of experiences shows that a doné fide workman has 
a better chance of a seat in Parliament than of a seat in Congress. 
But it would do very little good unless accompanied by the removal 
of the restriction which requires that the member shall reside in the 
district which returns him. Every American citizen should be eli- 
gible to any national office to which the suffrage of any constituency 
may call him. ' 


CoLERIDSE says: ‘* There have been three silent revolutions in 
England : first, when the professions fell off from the church; sec- 
ondly, when literature fell off from the professions; thirdly, when 
the press fell off from literature.’’ ‘These three changes were all in 
the same line, and that line is the one upon which all social evolu- 
tion moves, viz., the greater subdivisions of labor and of functions. 
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Another change of the same sort, which is not unlikely to occur, is 
the complete separation of the bench from the bar, by their becom- 
ing two separate professsons. Their present relation, as Mr. Maine 
tells us, is itself an approximation to suchaseparation. ‘The Roman 
advocate exercised the most important of the modern judge’s func- 
tions, since with him and not with the judge all case-law originated. 
At present the judge and the advocate exercise the most diverse 
functions ; it is the business of the latter to put the best possible face 
upon onesside of a case, and of the former to look impartially upon 
both sides and decide in favor of one. But we still follow the Ro- 
man custom of selecting our judges from among our advocates, 2. ¢. 
after employing aman for twenty years in one line of mental activity, 
we think him fitted to take up exactly the opposite one. I do not 
say that our judges have not proved impartial as a general rule, but 
we continually see instances of the old mental habits of the advocate 
breaking from under the ermine. And even the best judges would 
probably have been better had their legal training and experience 
been different. 

Of course, in the event of this change, our judges would still be 
taken from among our lawyers, but we would have two classes of 
lawyers, one at the bar and the other not. The latter class, from 
which alone our judges would be selected, would find plenty of em- 
ployment in doing the work now done by auditors, masters and 
referees, and above all in acting as professional jurors in civil cases. 
The absurdity of entrusting the issue of complex lawsuits to the com- 
bined unwisdom of twelve specially ignorant men, who have been 
selected at hap-hazard from the city Directory, has gone about as far 
as it ought. 

One effect of the change would be to set up a different standard 
of success for the bar itself. Having no prospect of ‘‘ elevation to 
to the bench,” its members would look upon their own sphere of 
action as equally elevated with that of the bench. They would 
measure success in their profession by its own standards and not by 
one external to it, which is a great gain for any profession. 


I do not in the least share in the absurd admiration of China, 
which we have inherited from its competing eulogists, the Jesuits, 


and the pf:losophes of the last century. But they are ahead of us 
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on one point, in that they pay their physician so long as they are in 
good health, and stop his rations when they are sick. That is cer- 
tainly the plain, straight-forward and business-like arrangement, 
and I hope to see the principle of it introduced among Americans 
also. ‘The physician’s function is coming to be regarded more and 





more as preventative rather than curative. He ought to be the in- 
structor of society®in all that pertains to life and health. Our 
churches should be at his service on one or two nights of every 
week, in order that he may inculcate upon his constituency better 
views of living, and the physicians of every ward in the city and 
every township in the country ought to be organized as a board of 
health and inspection, with dictatorial powers in summer time and 
times of epidemic. 

Of course he should, at the same time, become a salaried officer 
of the community, instead of being left dependent upon the fees he 
receives from his patients. A competent medical board, organized 
by the government, should have the discretion to say how many 

, physicians are needed in any community, and to appoint these out 
of the list of applicants, with a salary proportioned to experience 
and ability. The physician would thus represent the interests of 
society at large, and would be emancipated from compliance with 
the whims and oddities of his patients. As it is now, the physician, 
who is not a professional obstetrician, derives his living from the ex 
istence of that which it is his business to destroy. He lives to bring 
people to health, and if he were to succeed perfectly, he must 
starve ; and yet the morality of the profession, by which we mean 
its intolerance of disease and its faith in life, is such as puts the 
other two learned professions to shame. As Prof. F. D. Maurice 
says: ‘*Though he is continually looking upon disease, the physi- 
cian de/eves in health. He never for a moment allows himself to 
regard disease as the ordinary natural condition of man, though no 
one has so many temptations to do so. He never fancies that he is 
to enter into terms with it, to acknowledge its supremacy. He has 
to fight with it, and if he falls half a dozen times, he has to rise up 
and begin the fight again.’ 


AN English literary journal recently pointed out the fact that the 
most prominent representatives of physical science had on various 
occasions expressed themselves on the great political issues between 
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democratic and personal government, and that without an exception 
they had favored the latter, sometimes with a vehemence of expres- 
sion which showed an unexpected depth of conviction. On the 
mere surface of things this may seem surprising, but when we look 
below the surface we find it not only natural but in some sense neces- 
sary that they should be on that side. Democracy represents the 
educational which is also the spiritual theory of Miety, in opposition 
to the hereditary or natural theory. It assumes that men in spite of 
inherited ignorance and incapacity can be made good and intelli- 
gent citizens by education, and especially by the educational influ- 
ence of free institutions. Its faith in education corresponds with 
that of theology in regeneration. It believes that there are forces 
in the world powerful enough to make a new departure possible to 
men who have not yet shared in them, and that the experience ac- 
cumulated by mankind can be communicated laterally as well as 
transmitted vertically. 

But science does and must lay emphasis upon what is natural in 
man’s constitution, as opposed to what is spiritual. It believes that 
character is acquired and shaped only by the slow accumulation of 
experience from age to age, and by generation after generation. 
And finding the result of the evolution of society as far as reached is 
a great inequality of political capacity, it gives us no hope of redress- 
ing this inequality by any sort of reflective action. It says that the 
thing which hath been is the thing which will be, at least for long 
periods in the future. The lines of human descent and transmission 
in which we find capacities of any sort now descending, are those in 
which they will continue to descend. And the systems of govern- 
ment which recognize this by allowing power to run in the heredi- 
tary lines of aristocracy and monarchy, are those which are most 
conformable to the order of nature, which science disclose. 

In fact, no stronger argument for aristocratic government was ever 
drawn up than that which is furnished by Capt. Galton’s book on this 
subject, and Capt. Galton only applies the principles of Mr. Darwin’s 
philosophy toa social question. Nor does it in the least weaken 
the force of the argument that he finds the grand-sons of 
great men more usually distinguished for ability than the sons. 
For an aristocracy does not require for its vigor that more than a 
fair proportion of its members in any one generation shall be men of 
ability, and the law of transmission is such as to warrant us to expect 
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that more than half the privileged class of any given date will be men 
of more than average powers. It is indeed an argument against an 
hereditary despotic monarchy, for a despot should always be a first- 
class man, and an able father on the throne is likely to raise expec- 
tations which his son will certainly disappoint. But for a limited 
monarchy a first-class man is not needed on the throne, if there be 
any practicable method of surrounding the throne with first-class 
men. 

These views contain truths of importance, and such as are only 
too likely to be ignored by the people of free countries. We ignored 
them for instance in reconstructing the Southern States on the basis 
of negro suffrage, expecting that the negro would at once, and by 
virtue of the spelling-book, take his place along side the white with 
his millenniums of political experience and discipline, which reach 
back to the days when our fathers separated from those of the Per- 
sians and the Hindoos on ‘‘the Roof of the World.” They had 
been previously ignored by the Democratic party in establishing a 
universal and unqualified suffrage throughout the Union, and in 
sweeping away all those methods of sifting out the best and most 
capable citizens as the only voters, which had been formerly in 
vogue and were favored by the Federalists. And every statement 
of the ultra-Democratic theory of political organization is in sharp 
opposition to science, which continually reminds us that ‘it isn’t 
all in bringing up.” 

But science stands here for but half the truth ; Democracy for the 
other half of it. Man is not merely a part of nature, governed by 
the laws of necessary action which hold sway throughout the natural 
domain. He is a spirit as well, possessed of freedom of will, and 
therefore a fitting subject of the spiritual process called education. 
From being sordid, selfish and pleasure-seeking he can be made full 
of public spirit and of a just and high appreciation of the value of 
life’s relations and the sanctity of its duties. He may at present be 
governed by animal impulses and may seek no higher objects of 
gratification than those which gratify his animal desires; but in his 
deepest self there lies a better self, a spiritual nature which seeks 
communion with its human kin in the relationships of life. Nor can 
we concede that those higher qualities which especially fit men 
for the duties of political life are ever merely the inheritance which 
one generation receives from another; the receivers must willingly 
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cherish them by a course of conduct similar to that which acquired 
them, or they will vanish like the morning’s mists. They also are held 
by a spiritual tenure, a tenure whose very terms imply the existence 
of that spiritual nature which education implies and science ignores. 
Science is right in ignoring it, for it does not come within her sphere. 
She is the student of nature. ‘To determine ‘‘man’s place in nature”’ 
is her function, and her representatives very properly resent the 
interference of the devotees of philosophy or theology or politics with 
that function. And she is doing no disservice when she points out 
the analogies in the transmission of political insight and social capacity 
to what is seen in the transmission of the simplest and humblest experi- 
ences of the lower forms of life. But to determine ‘‘ man’s place above 
nature’’ is the work of the philosopher,—a work which is as much 
preliminary to political as to theological science. If man have no 
such place, then Haeckel and his confrérés are right, and Democracy 
is a delusion anda snare. 


Every now and then the churches and the religious newspapers 
lift up their voices in protest against the laxity of the divorce laws in 
this or that State, the burden of the complaint being that the Legis- 
Jatures of Christian communities do not enforce the Christian law upon 
the subject and forbid all divorces upon grounds not allowed by the 
New Testament as valid. It seems to me absurd to expect any com- 
munity to enact the restrictions laid down in the New Testament, 
and to hold every marriage binding until it is dissolved by death or 


adultery ; for those restrictions were never meant to become part of 
the law of any land. They are addressed, not to civil communities, 
but to the conscience of the individual Christian ; they are part of 


that law of Christ which is binding upon all professed Christians, 
and their proper mode of enforcement is by exclusion of offenders 
from the fellowship of the church. For look at the connection in 
which they occur. They are part of the sermon on the Mount, 
whose adoption as part of the law of the land would forbid prosecu- 
tions for assault and petty larceny, and leave the faces and the gar- 
ments of the community open to the assaults of any rogue who chose 
to make free with them. Where the laws of the State leave, as do 
those of Indiana, openings for gross deceptions on the part of the 
wife or husband who sues for a divorce, they ought to be amended 
and that speedily. But it is not the duty of any State to confound 
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sins with crimes, nor to stamp the marriage with more sanctity than 
any other contract, except on the ground that the general interests 
of society demand restrictions upon its dissolution. 

The true reason for this absurd outcry is found in the absence of 
church discipline from nearly all the denominations. The old Pro- 
testant divines, applying to the church the words of the Apocalypse 
‘*the city lieth four-square,’’ used to say that the four walls were 
Doctrine, Worship, Government and Discipline; but the fourth wall 
is now in most instances leveled to the very ground. In few of our 
churches is there any means of bringing to book a public offender 
against morality, unless he be a clergyman; and the few that do pos- 
sess such means are greatly cramped in exercising them, because an 
offending member need only transfer his church connection to some 
other quarter to be received with open arms. In the Episcopal 
church for instance, there exists as much sensitiveness and consci- 
entiousness on this subject among the clergy as anywhere; but no 
clergyman of that church has the power to exclude from the com- 
munion a person who has obtained a divorce on the most trifling 
grounds, and has at once remarried ; nor can the minister refuse to 
read over this ora much grosser offender the burial service which 
speaks of the deceased as one of whose immediate and complete 
glorification there is no doubt. 

The practical importance of this remissness is found in the fact that 
a community in a formative and transitional state cannot afford to 
dispense with any of the weakest and slightest safeguards of social 
morality. Ifthe churches really and uniformly exercised a supervision 
of the lives and morals of their members, the result would be felt 
most beneficially throughout the community. It would then make 
little difference whether the State was lax or stringent on such sub- 
jects as divorce, for the churches would soon set up a standard of 
social ethics which those outside as well as inside their membership 
would have to conform to. }..D, 
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THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


At a mean height of 7,212 feet above the level of the sea, and in 
the central plateau of the Mexican Republic, are found the fertile 
tracts of land which constitute the valley of Mexico. 

In this locality nature has assembled with unusual prodigality 
those accessories which the conception of the artist associates in a 
beautiful landscape with the grandest effect; the most picturesque 
lakes, fertile fields, and mountains crowned with perpetual snow, 
decorate this privileged spot. The presence of so many beauties 
could not but detain here the descendants of those travelers who 
in the year 1160 had parted from Aztlan, their country, in search 
of the place which their oracles and their necessities indicated to 
them, in order to establish their encampments and found their habi- 
tations. The Aztecs made a fit selection in that charming valley, 
after having traversed a great part of the territory which now be- 
longs to the Republic of Mexico. 

The surface of land, which more properly ought to be called the 
‘Valley of Mexico,”’ is situated between 19°5’ and 19°46’ north 
latitude, and between 0°13’ longitude to the east and west of the 
meridian that passes through the City of Mexico. 

Beautiful and elevated cordilleras of mountains surround the 
valley. On the east is seen the Sierra Nevada, some of its summits 
reaching above the snow-line. In all seasons the Popocatepetl 


and the Yxtacihuatl show their white tops, and in winter some other 


companions are also covered with the white garb. 

The Popocatepetl, seen from the capital of Mexico, appears like 
an enormous cone of a blue color at its base and silver-white at the 
apex. This effect is more noticeable at night when the moon, with 
its pale light, intensifies the brilliancy and whiteness of the snow, 
and when the blue color of the mountain is mingled with that of the 
horizon ; the cusp appears then like a silvery cloud hanging in the 
air. 

The Yxtacihuatl is smaller than the Popocatepetl, but its summit 
also towers. to the region of snow. The elongated figure which it 
forms, and the situation of its most noticeable accessories, gave to it 
that expressive name, which in Aztec language means White Lady, 
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because the most elevated crest of the mountain looks very like a 
human body lying horizontal and covered with a white tunic. 

The whiteness of the snow in these mountains mingled with the 
tints of the twilight makes a fine effect; and at sunset they take the 
color and metallic splendor of polished copper. The Popocatepetl 
has a height of 17,716 feet, and the Yxtacihuatl 15,702 feet, above 
the level of the sea. 

The cordilleras of the southern portion of the valley are also very 
picturesque and lofty, but only in winter the snow appears on 
their principal cone, which is known under the name of ‘‘ Cerro de 
Ajusco.”” In other parts of the valley are found only eminences of 
less importance, but generally covered with oaks and other large 
trees, as is the case in the cordilleras of the west. 

The ground which forms the valley in various directions is flat, 


and in others declines gently. ‘The most conspicuous accessories 


are generally of little importance, with the exception, perhaps, of 
some prominences and porphyry hills that are seen there. 

A carpet, of a beautiful emerald green color, formed by various 
kinds of grasses, at all seasons covers the wet grounds and the flanks 
and fa/wegs of the mountains, where the tillable land exists. In 
summer, a new generation of plants spring up, and their flowers 
adorn, in a great degree, the grass-plot. The brilliant corollas of the 
Synanthere and the Malvacee form the most varied and beautiful 
groups, which shine upon the green part of the field like the stars 
upon the blue sky; and the Cosmos and the Hedianthus show their 
brilliant flowers constantly directed towards the sun during the day- 
light. 

If the terrestrial //ora of the valley of Mexico is rich and varied, 
that which belongs to the lakes, to the canals, and to the other depos- 
ites of water, is not less so. The Vymphea, or white Nenuphar, 
extends its wide and brilliant leaves and opens its elegant flowers 
upon the surface of the water; and the Sagit/aria and other plants 
are found almost constantly associated with it. 

In the orchards and gardens of the city of Mexico, and in 
other places in the valley, are always multitudes of flowers, and the 
trees are covered with leaves all the year round. It can be said 
that there the effects of winter are not felt, or that they are so insig- 
nificant as to scarcely interrupt in any way the growth of vegetation. 

The period of repose in some plants is excessively short: the 
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Fraxinus and other trees, which lose their foliage in the month of 
December, recover it at the end of January or in February. 

Summer, likewise, is not rigorous in the valley: the climate is 
temperate, and it can be said without exaggeration that an eternal 
Spring reigns there ; for while the latitude of the valley corresponds 
to that of the warm climates, the great height at which it is found 
above the level of the sea modifies its effects and establishes a con- 
venient compensation. The mean temperature of the City of Mex- 
ico, which is also that of the valley, is in summer 65° F., and in 
winter 40° F. 

The principal lakes of the valley of Mexico are five: Texcoco, 
Chalco, Xochimilco, San Christobal and Xaltocan ; their presence 
embellishes to a still greater degree those fertile lands. In some of 
them, as in some of the canals that traverse the suburbs of the capi- 
tal of Mexico, are seen multitudes of canoes, which carry the 
products of the vicinity to the markets of the city. The great 
number of flowers which are used there during Spring, come from 
the gardens situated on the borders of the lakes: the flowers are also 
carried to market in the canoes, and these floating piles of roses 
moving upon the bosom of the waters present a beautiful spectacle. 

In the waters of the lakes are multitudes of fishes, and in the 
borders live species of aquatic birds. ‘These waters are generally 
saltish, and from them are extracted various salts of soda, which 
also exist in abundance in the north-eastern portion of the valley. 
Vegetation is rare, or is altogether wanting, only in those places in 
which the salts of soda are abundant. 

Quite a number of picturesque villages, some important towns 
and great ‘‘calzadas”’ (causeways) covered with magnificent trees, 
fully occupy the valley. 

The Castle of Chapultepec is situated three miles from the city 
of Mexico towards the west, and stands upon an eminence composed 
of red porphyry. It is surrounded with beautiful and gigantic 
sabines (Taxodium Distichum) which were witnesses of the reign of 
Montezuma the Second. 

The 7Zi//andsia, that parasitic plant which hangs from the branches 
of the trees, gives the latter a more venerable aspect, forming large 
and oscillating masses of a whitish gray color. All the trees of the 
forest of Chapultepec present this character, which corresponds with 
their colossal height, and their actual old age. 
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The lithological study of the mountains above mentioned, and of 
the rocks which constitute the valley, is of great importance to geol- 
ogy. The cordilleras which bound the valley are formed of basalts, 
trachytes, and compact and excoriate lava. They were produced 
by the great volcanic movement, which, to iny judgment, originated 
and reached its maximum of intensity in the tertiary period, continu- 
ing in the post-tertiary, and even manifesting itself in the present 
geological period. Great masses of these rocks are placed beneath 
the post-tertiary deposits, and others are scattered on their surface, 
as is to be observed in the vicinity of the town of San Angel, and 
as far as the city of Tlalpam. 

The level grounds are constructed of tufas, marls, and other lacus- 
trine rocks, which contain the remains of post-tertiary animals. 

The elevation of the plateaus in which the valley of Mexico 
exists, the nature of the rocks which surround the valley being con- 
sidered, it may be inferred that before the tertiary period the valley 
did not exist, and that its walls were raised at that time, leaving 

5 
lakes which then occupied those vacancies. Perhaps the actual 


great cavities which were filled gradually by the deposits of the 


lakes are nothing more than the successors of those which existed in 


that age, and which, being subject to the same laws, are successively 


yielding their places to the emerged land. 

A very exact representation of the valley was to be found in the 
Mexican section of the annex to the Art Gallery, in the Centennial 
Exhibition. The view is taken from the hills of Guadalupe, which 
are situated on the west, three miles from the City of Mexico, and 
embraces a noticeable extension of ground. 

The observer, being opposite the painting, sees on the left the 
Popocatepetl, the Yxtacihuatl and a great part of the Sierra Nevada; 
in front, the cordillera of Ajusco is perceived. On the centre and 
towards the sides are seen the level grounds of the valley, some of 
its picturesque lakes, the causeway of Guadalupe, the City of Mexico, 
the Castle of Chapultepec, and other important accessories. The 
clear and beautiful sky well represents that over the City of Mexico, 
and towards the cordillera of Ajusco is perceived a light rain, which 
represents those that are frequent in the capital during the summer. 

The painting is by Sr. Don José M. Velasco, who is one of the 
most intelligent pupils of the Academy of San Carlos, in the City of 
Mexico. : MARIANO Bircena, 

Mexican Commissioner to the International Exhibition. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION TO THE BAR.' 


A. T a period when both of the candidates, and most of the 
J aspirants, for the Presidency, are lawyers, when members of this 
vocation fill a majority of the offices of government, men may well 
pause to enquire what conditions attend the entrance to a profession 
from which such high offices are filled ; whether the portal is prop- 
erly guarded to prevent the unworthy from entering, what assurance 
is given of the education and honor of its members, and what secur- 
ity afforded that the privileges and immunities conferred will be well 
employed. If the enquirer recurs to the cases of impeachment which 
have lately terminated by leaving vacancies on the bench, and to the 
numerous defalcations among attorneys, he is filled with alarm, lest 
the body which supplies most of the civil offices of the government 
has become corrupted, and lest the profession in which the highest 
trust is reposed is unworthy of the confidence it enjoys. There can 
be no better time than the present to review the condition and re- 
quirements of the bar, to reconsider the relation which it bears to the 
state, and to take care lest it receive anything of harm. 

It may be stated as an axiom that the bar of a country will be 
what the people make it. For, while it is true that the mere exist- 
ence of a body of men trained to jurisprudence will tend to elevate 
the community in which they live, it is also true that no such body 
can as a whole resist the temptations offered by a corrupt society, 
that men will always be found willing to pander to the worst inten- 
tions, and able to devise schemes of fraud and wrong which the arm 
of remedial justice cannot reach. It is important, therefore, that a 
high standard should be required by the people. The critical spirit 
within the profession developed and fostered by the esprit de corps 
created by bar associations, should be aided by a determination on 
the part of the public not to tolerate ignorance or misdoing in their 
legal advisers, but to visit the one with rebuke, and the other with 
punishment. No such action can, however, be reasonably expected 
so long as the relation which the profession bears to the community 
is doubtful or misunderstood. If the law is a business to be followed 
like any trade, the sole object of which is success in amassing wealth, 


1A paper read before the American Social Science Association, at Saratoga, 
in September, 1876, by Lewis L. ‘Delafield, Esq., of New York. 
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no one has a right to complain of the ignorance of the adviser he 
himself selects, and the doctrine of caveat emptor applies. Few 
persons would perhaps agree with this proposition, but the premises 
to which it forms the logical conclusion present a common and a 


dangerous error. ‘There is a prevalent notion among laymen, which 
is shared by many professional men and has found expression from 
certain judges, that the gates to the bar should be wide open, and 
easy admission allowed to all applicants. It is urged by those who 
maintain this opinion that no harm can come by the admission of 
incompetent persons, that men soon find their level, and will not 
be able to obtain employment unless they prove themselves capable 
and worthy. Such reasoners claim that the doctrine of free trade 
applies, and insist that their opinions are public spirited and generous 
when compared with the selfish views of those who being them- 
selves within the pale, wish to exclude others. A little reflection 
shows that this argument is neither public-spirited nor generous, 
and can only be excused by referring it to the amiable weakness 
of inability to say zo when yes is desired. Lawyers are intrusted 
by the state with a great and valuable monoply and unusual 
immunities. They alone are allowed to represent the people in 
the courts in the pursuit or defence of fortune; they alone oppose 
a barrier to persecution and oppression, and almost every man at 
some period of his life must depend upon them in the defence or 
pursuit of property, or life, or rights dearer than either. No 
friend, no relative, however dear, no doctor however learned, is, 
in those emergencies, permitted to intervene. ‘The state distinctly 
says that in all these matters the citizen who cannot protect himself 
shall employ a lawyer and none other. ‘The monopoly is absolute, 
the privilege is exclusive. Apart from other considerations, it is 
here that the law draws a distinction between the bar and all trades 
and occupations. The citizen may freely engage in any business or 
trade without reference to his fitness for it. Noone need employ or 
trust him. If he failsand drags down others with him, their misfor- 
tunes are due to their own act, and not to any mandate of the law. 
His success or failure depends upon himself and his own exertions. 

The argument employed in favor of free admission is drawn from 
a supposed but mistaken analogy between the profession of the law 
and trade. The reasoning is true“in relation to all but professional 
life, but to that it has no application. The law is not a trade, and 
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it is not to the interest of the people that it should be. But the 
distinction is artificial. It does not exist in the nature of things, 
and the law will become a trade unless the people realize the dan- 
ger in time and insist upon their right to require those qualifications 
on the part of lawyers which form the consideration for the fran- 
chises they enjoy, and without which the state is bestowing valuable 
rights and receiving nothing in return. Should the objector wish 
to follow the subject to its root he may urge that the whole system 
is defective, that no exclusive privileges should be conceded to any 
class of men, but that each should be allowed to engage in whatever 
avocation he sees fit. Should he succeed in establishing this propo- 
sition, his argument would be sound, and all the learned professions 
should be thrown open. But it is safe to leave the subject here, 
protected, as it is, by the practice, opinions and experience of both 
the ancient and modern world. 

Assuming then that the general welfare requires that exclusive 
privileges be enjoyed by the professions, the next enquiry is upon 
what terms and conditions should they be granted. Here again 
the practice and experience of the world agree, that from those to 
whom much. is given, much shall be required. All civilized states 
confer this valuable monopoly upon the condition that the applicant 
shall be, and remain, of approved character and learning. ‘The 
law demands that the advocate shall at all times render his ser- 
vices gratuitously to the poor who need them; that, when re- 
quired, he act as counsel to the court, and, when assigned, devote 
his time and ability to the defence of those charged with crime 
without fee or hope of reward. He is also liable to summary im- 
prisonment and punishment in cases in which the ordinary citizen 
is free from arrest, and is always subject to the discipline of the 
bench. 

If admission to the bar were generally regarded, as in truth it is, 
a special contract between each lawyer and the state, by which the 
former received a valuable franchise for life, or during good beha- 
vior, in consideration of special fitness, learning acquired by long 
study, and high character, can any one doubt that both the office 
and the officer would be elevated? The standard of professional 
knowledge and character has greatly varied, at different times and 


places, as well as the method of ascertaining the capacity of the ap- 
plicant for admission. But whatever that standard be, it is apparent 
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that it affords very inadequate protection when we remember that 
it was applied as well to Mansfield, Romilly, Marshall and Evarts 
as to Jeffries and his infamous confrérés in both hemispheres who 
have disgraced their calling, and all of whom the state has pro- 
nounced worthy to receive and generally to retain their officés. 
The public naturally have lost confidence in the bench and the bar. 
and have endeavored to supply their places by all kinds of undesira- 
ble makeshifts, sometimes taking the form of councils of conciliation 
and arbitration, and at others of judicial committees which, in all 
the great branches of trade, mete out a rude justice to their mem- 
bers, and will necessarily in time bring the law into still greater 
confusion and contempt. This condition of things can only be 
reversed by convincing the people that it is their interest to submit 
their differences to the courts, through the medium of trained ad- 
vocates. And this conviction will never come until the personnel of 
the bar is restored to a high standard. Here then is the point at 
which reform must begin. The laws regulating admission should be 
revised, and enforced, and the unworthy excluded and rejected. 

A brief review of the laws heretofore in force in the State of New 
York will show how great the decline has been, and the character 
of the reform which is needed. Before the Revised Statutes of 1830 
the rules forbade the examination of any person who had not served 
a regular clerkship of seven years in the office of a practising attor- 
ney. Four years spent in classical study after the age of fourteen 
were permitted instead of an equal time of clerkship. After three 
years’ practice the attorney was admitted as a counsellor. In those 
days, therefore, six years was the shortest time in which a student 


could become a counsellor, and generally ten years was required. 


The degrees of attorney and counsellor were distinct, and a separate 
and public examination was required for each. After the passage 
of the Revised Statutes these rules were abrogated. ‘The Constitu- 
tion of 1846 permitted any male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years, of good moral character, and possessing the requisite learn- 
ing, to be admitted. The rules following the adoption of the 
Constitution prescribed no time of study, no proper inquiry as to 
character, and admitted any person who could pass a public exam- 
ination upon the production of a certificate of character. The 
examinations were generally mere forms, and the bar ‘rapidly 
degenerated, both in character and learning, from the high standard 
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it had previously maintained. Between the years 1855 and 1860, 
Hamilton and Columbia colleges, and the Universities of Albany 
and New York established law schools. From that time to 1871 
these schools did the state good service, reflected credit upon 
the colleges which founded them, and interposed some barrier 
to the leveling tendency of the Statutes. Unhappily the law 
gave to the three principal schools the pernicious privilege of 
having their graduates admitted to the bar upon presentation of 
the school diploma, and without the public examination in open 
court required by the rules. The charters of the schools varied 
greatly: the graduates of the Hamilton Law School might be 
admitted whenever they could pass an examination in the school, 
without reference to the time of their studies, the Albany and Uni- 
versity Schools might admit in thirty-six weeks, and the Columbia 
School in eighteen months, without any public examination. The 
differences and the privilege were alike unreasonable. This partial 
legislation naturally led to evasion. The Columbia College School 
construed the eighteen months required by the statute as meaning 
academic months, and thus reduced the term to fifteen statute 
months. In the competition which ensued all conditions of fitness 
were overlooked, no preliminary examinations were required, the 
school catalogues announced ‘‘ that no examination and no particu- 
lar course of previous study are necessary for admission,” and the 
result was the introduction to the bar of a mass of persons without 
any liberal education, with barely the rudiments of English gram- 
mar, sometimes without being able to pronounce the language, with 
such a smattering of law as could be gained by a few months’ attend- 
ance at lectures, and with a self-sufficiency which ignored the 
maxim of the master ‘‘ that lowliness is young ambition’s ladder.” 
In all the schools the professors themselves conducted the examina- 
tions for admission to the bar. Thus the singular spectacle was pre- 
sented of first inviting all, however unfitted, to study law, and 
then admitting them to practice upon the report of their instructors. 
And yet, bad as it was, this mode of coming to the bar was bet- 
ter than the method of admission by public examination, without 
any time of study being fixed, that prevailed from 1860 to 1871. 
This apparent paradox is explained by the zeal and ability of the 
professors, most remarkable in the case of Columbia College, who 
inspired some of the students in every class with such a love of 
jurisprudence as was sure to lead to favorable results. 

These evils provoked the legislature to pass the act of 1871, di- 
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recting the judges of the Court of Appeals to establish regulations 
for admission, and led to the rules now in force which require that 
the clerk shall have studied three years in the office of a practising 


attorney, and then be subjected to a public examination upon the 
whole body of the law. Unfortunately this act did not apply to 
the law schools: their graduates continued to be admitted as before 
without public examination, and under the influences and conditions 
already mentioned. Between the years 1860 and 1875 upwards of 
2,400 persons availed themselves of this short cut to the bar. 
While the act of 1871 was much more in harmony with the pub- 
lic interests than the method of admission by the schools, it also 
operated, by requiring three years’ study, to drive men into the 
schools, where they could be admitted in a few months. Under 
this unhealthy impulse students flocked to the schools. The gradu- 
ates of the Columbia school alone increased from ninety-nine in 
1871 to two hundred and ten in 1875. During the four years in- 
tervening, this school and that of the University admitted eight hun- 
dred and fifty lawyers, and of these only four hundred and thirty-four 
were liberally educated. In other words, persons totally unfitted for 
professional life sought the schools in the expectation of gaining an 
easy admission to the bar, and of avoiding the three years’ study 
and the. public examination required by the act of 1871. The 
effect was disastrous. The courts were filled with youths whose 
little knowledge, no experience and great conceit became at 
first a laughing stock, and then a hindrance to the practised minis- 
ters of justice. ‘Their arguments were of no more value than their 
briefs, and could not be so speedily disposed of. ‘The judges en- 
dured the infliction until June, 1875, when they passed a unanimous 
resolution requesting the legislature to repeal the privileges of the 
schools, and to subject their students to an examination after a 
three years’ course of study. In the discussion that ensued in the 
New York Bar Association and elsewhere, it was asserted by those 
interested in maintaining these franchises that the schools make 
counsellors while offices make attorneys; and that, when the coun- 
sellor is made, no special education is necessary for the attorney. 
This assertion is in direct opposition to the opinion and practice of the 
English courts, which require that a barrister who wishes to become 
a solicitor shall qualify himself by three additional years of study. 
The fundamental fallacy, however, is in assuming that there is a sharp 
line between the duties of attorneys and those of counsellors. Asa 
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matter of fact there is no such line in this country, nor is there any 
well-defined line anywhere. Justice Hannen says: ‘‘ There is no 
sharp dividing line between barrister and solicitor and their duties 
merge into one another.’’ Lord Hatherly said that ‘‘ he should re- 
joice to see the barrier which now separates the two branches of the 
profession broken down.” There is the same relation between 
principles and practice as between faith and works; either without 
the other is of little value. Nor is it true that the attorney is occu- 
pied with matters of form, and the counsellor with legal principles. 
Attorneys in England have always acted as advocates in the inferior 
courts, and in this country conveyancing is considered as attorney 
work; in England it was formerly the exclusive business of the bar- 
rister, although now it is often done by attorneys. In England the 
barrister rarely sees his client; the solicitor is the medium between 
them, and must know not only all the principles applicable to the 
case with which the barrister is familiar, but also the formal steps by 
which the action is initiated. These illustrations are sufficient to 
show that no line can be drawn between the duties of an attorney 
and those of a counsellor. It follows that schools which only in- 
struct students in the principles of law should not be allowed to 
put their scholars upon the country as full fledged lawyers, versed 
in the practice as well as the science of their profession. One of 
the worst features of the charters of the schools is that which re- 
quires the judges of the Supreme Court to certify, and perhaps 
falsely, to the ability of the graduates—persons whom the judges 
never knew, never saw, never examined and over whom they never 
had any control! What could be more unjust either to the court 
What more unprincipled than to require judges to 
pronounce judgment according to the will of the legislature and 
not according to their conviction of the truth? 


or the people ? 


The discussions upon these evils developed the fact that the bench, 
bar, principal universities and public press agreed in condemning 
the privileges. Chief Justice Noah Davis said: ‘‘Three years seems 
a brief period of study to fit youth for the most important of all the 
professions. At this day the questions of law are more numerous, 
more intricate and complicated, affect larger interests, and involve 
greater results by far than when the law required seven years’ 
study to be an attorney and ten years to be a counsellor. Are the 
privileges a necessity to the existence of the schools? Then it is 
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because the schools are furnishing a cheap, easy and secure road 
to the bar, having reference to the gwantity rather than the quality 
of lawyers. Such a condition of things is against public policy. A 
law school that cannot stand upon the bottom of its capacity to in- 
struct young men in the great principles of the law and their appli- 
cation to the affairs of men, but is obliged to fall back upon a 
monopoly of privilege to inject men into the bar, without authority 
elsewhere to ask why or how they got there, flourishes at the expense 
of the well-being of society.’’ President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, wrote: ‘‘ Why should a student who has attended a law school 
receive favors not granted to a student who has read in an office ? 
Is it because his privileges have been greater and his attainments 
higher? Why then, does he shrink from public examination? Is it 
that law schools may live? Ishould reply that a law school whose 
examinations were not severer than those which may reasonably be 
prescribed for admission to the bar was not worth preserving. ‘Time 
actually spent in alaw school should count towards admission to the 
bar in the same way as time spent in an office ; but no favor like ex- 
emption from public examination should be accepted by a self-re- 
specting school, much less asked for. To my mindsuch a special 
provision is degrading to the schools and injurious to the profession.” 
Lawyers are public officers and upon principle no private body should 
appoint to public office. The fact that the Governor at one time 
appointed lawyers as he now appoints notaries is no answer. The 
Governor is a public officer, influenced in such appointments by 
considerations of a public nature and with no private interests to 
foster. 


The immediate effect of these discussions was the passage by the 
last legislature of a law recommended by the Committee of the Bar 
Association, which committed the whole subject of admission to the 
bar from the schools, as well as from the offices, to the control of 
the Court of Appeals, who may in their discretion withdraw or mod- 


ify the concessions to the schools. It cannot be doubted that this 
high court will take such action as is consistent with the gravity of 
the evil, the dignity of the profession and the welfare of the state. 
Harvard University has taken the lead in this matter, and will re- 
quire a preliminary examination from the class of 1877, and after 
that year will raise the course to three years. Columbia College will 
require a preliminary examination from the class of 1877, and there 
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is some reason to hope that both Columbia and Yale will also raise 
the term to three years. There can be no doubt that the system of 
instruction by lectures and moot-courts is the best that has yet been 
devised, and in framing the new rules the Court of Appeals will per- 
haps recognize the value of the schools by granting them some con- 
cession which will attract students to their halls. But no person 
should be admitted to the bar who has not acquired some knowledge 
of the practical application of law in an office. The analogy between 
the physician and the lawyer is perfect in this respect. A medical 
school which provided neither hospital nor clinical instruction would 
be held up to ridicule. Yet it would be no more absurd to allow 
physicians to treat their patients by the book, without any experience, 
than to permit lawyers to conduct proceedings in litigated 
causes without previous practical knowledge. The best sys- 
tem would seem to lie in the middle course, and to require 
that all applicants should learn the principles of the law in 
a school, then apply them for at least one year in an office, and 
finally pass a public examination by impartial examiners appointed 
by the court. A preliminary examination should also be required of 
all students, except college-men, before they are permitted to article 
themselves as clerks, and the very threshold of the bar should 
be closed to those who have not had a liberal education. 
In England solicitors are subjected to a preliminary, an intermedi- 
ate and a final examination, the severity of which is attested by the 
fact that about one-fourth of those who present themselves are re- 
jected. Three years’ study are required of graduates of universities, 
of barristers, and of persons who for ten years have been clerks to at- 
torneys ; four years of persons who have passed certain university 
examinations, and five years of all others. In Germany no one is 
permitted to study law who has not graduated from a gymnas- 
ium. He must then pass four years in a law university, and 
after that practice for two years in the courts, as an assistant, before 
his admission. ‘The judges are there subjected to an examination. 
No examination, however, can be either efficient or equal which 
is conducted by different examiners at every term. A committee of 
the New York Bar Association lately reported upon this subject : 
‘‘At present there may be sixteen public examinations held 
every year in different parts of the state, and conducted by sixteen 
different sets of examiners. Of course there can be no uniform 
standard of proficiency under such a system. The degree of knowl- 
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edge required of the student varies, not only every few months, but 
at the same time, in different sections of the State. 

‘¢ What the standard shall be, is left to the character, knowledge, 
discretion and opinions of the examiners. 

‘Nor are these gentlemen always selected on account of any pecu- 
liar aptitude for the duty required of them. 

**It too often happens that they are chosen from the number of 
counsellors whom chance or business brings before the General Term 
at its opening, and without much reference to their fitness 

‘Sometimes they are very strict, and afford every protection that 
the community requires against the admission of incompetent per- 
sons; at other times they are exceedingly lax, and the examination 
is a mere form.” 

The difficulty might be avoided by establishing a permanent exam- 
ining board to be appointed for periods of one, two and three years, 
and so arranged that one should go out of office at the end of each 
year, and thus always retain a majority of experienced persons. 
Such boards have been established in Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
and are found to work well in practice. All examinations should be 
conducted either in whole or part in writing. ‘This method is the 
fairest to the students and best calculated either to discover their 
knowledge or to disclose their want of preparation. 

If some such scheme as has been here sketched could be enforced 
the State would receive at no distant day a learned and an upright 


bar, the laws would again be respected, and the character of the 


profession would elevate that of the community. It is not, how- 
ever, sufficient to provide for the future, it is necessary to guard 
against the evils now endured, to weed out the profession, and to 
visit all violation of duty with swift and severe punishment. The 
lawyer who transgresses the law is far more guilty than the layman. 
He sins with his eyes open and should receive a full measure of pun- 
ishmert. The sympathy felt for a first offence can rarely be ex- 
tended to one who has been brought up to hate crime, to discrimi- 
nate between its shades, to punish its perpetrators, and who assumes 
to be like ‘‘ the sun which passes through pollutions and itself re- 
mains as pure as before.’”’ It is one of the consequences of the loss 
of a high standard of public morals that crimes have lost their names 
as well as their punishment. ‘The advocate who appropriates his 
client’s property, or misapplies funds committed to his care, is now 
said to be guilty of a breach of trust, and courts have been found 
willing to view such crimes more leniently than that of the pauper 
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who steals a loaf for his subsistence. Legislation is needed to make 
the wilful appropriation or misapplication of property by attorneys, 
executors, trustees and all persons occupying fiduciary positions, a 
criminal offense, punishable by imprisonment in the State prison. It 
is a notorious fact that the American may be cheated with impu- 
nity, without making any effort to obtain redress, while his Eng- 
lish cousin will enforce the least violation of his rights with the 
utmost rigor. Theease with which fortunes have been heretofore 
acquired, in a new country, and the good nature of the American 
public are alike responsible for this difference, which is as little cred- 
itable to the heart as to the head. In the older states the first 
condition is changing. Fortunes which can only be acquired’ by 
years of toil are carefully guarded, and all attacks rigorously pun- 
ished. Merchants have learned that honesty is not encouraged by 
easy compromises, or releases and extensions impudently asked and 
indifferently granted. ‘They have found that the honest suffer when 
the fraudulent escape, and that the upright tradesman who pays 
his debts, is always undersold by the rogue, who buys dear on credit, 
to sell cheap for cash, without any intention of paying, and relying 
upon the ill-judged leniency of creditors to discharge him when 
bankrupt, and launch him again on a new career of fraud. The 
experience of the professional man is the same as that of the mer- 
chant, except that the injury he suffers when his guilty brother is 
permitted to escape involves loss of character as well as of business. 
This trait of American character has even invaded the bench, 
and made it treat grave error leniently. It has become a rare and 
a difficult thing to bring a lawyer to justice. Judges and barristers 
shrink from the duty of punishing their professional brethren. We 
have the codes of Justinian but have lost their vigor. 
“Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one.” 

It would be a painful task to enumerate the cases of breaches of 
trust, of f-aud, of imposition upon, and contempt of court, com- 
mitted by persons who have not even had the grace to fly the 
country. Not to go beyond the state of New York, there have been 
persons practising as lawyers who have never been admitted, and 
there have been persons holding licenses to practise who have never 
been examined according to law. There have been persons en- 
gaged in the practice of the law whose silk gowns have been torn 
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off, whose licenses have been revoked, and who could not show 
themselves in the streets of London without danger of arrest. There 
are associations organized for the sole purpose of reform which do 
not rid themselves of unworthy members. The extraordinary spec- 
tacle may be daily witnessed of a judge, who only avoided impeach- 
ment for high crimes and misdemeanors by resigning from the 
bench, trying causes in the very court over which he once presided ! 
These things ought not so to be. The people, the profession and 
the judges are alike to blame in tolerating them. Perhaps the 
worst feature is that there is no general social ostracism for the 
perpetrators of such crimes, and men are taken by the hand by 
those who speak of them with contempt. So long as society has this 
beam in its own eye it cannot justly complain of motes elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly the method of proceeding against delinquent law- 
yers is defective and makes it easy for offenders to escape. Under 
the present system the time of the court would be largely occupied 
by such trials, or they would drag along in endless references. It 
is a subject upon which legislation is needed. Some scheme should 
be devised by which lawyers may be more summarily tried, and 
which shall throw upon the judges the positive duty of seeing that 
their barsare kept clean’ Laymen sometimes fear the consequences 
of making charges against officers supposed to possess power and 
influence with the courts. It is needless to say that such apprehen- 
sions have no foundation, but laymen should be encouraged in all 
proper cases to prosecute their complaints. Many of the difficulties 
of this problem have been lately solved by the Incorporated Law 
Society in London, at whose instance in one year (1874) six solici- 
tors were stricken from the rolls, three cases were referred to mas- 
ters for report, and four were abandoned in consequence of the 
flight of the delinquents. In the state of New York it is rare to 
disbar an attorney; but the difference is due to moral weakness and 
not to any superiority of our attorneys over their English brethren. 
The best interest of society requires that the good lawyer should be 
treated with the highest respect, and the bad one punished with the 
utmost severity. Thus alone can the bar be purged of its dross and 
raised to the position it should hold. In a community like that of the 
city of New York, demoralized and debased by many years of loose 
notions of professional propriety and by much judicial misbehavior, 
it is the first step that is difficult. But if it be true that ‘‘ the best 
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of prophets of the future is the past,” there is every reason for en- 
couragement. It is a noble fact in the history of the Saxon bar 
that at its lowest periods it has always contained a body of men 
with courage to face, and wit to encounter, the worst of evils. 
These times are no exceptions. The purging of the Judiciary and 
the conquest of the ring are the laurels of this body; and it may be 
confidently asserted that every section of the American Bar contains 
men of the highest character, that some of its members have been 
endowed to so remarkable a degree ‘‘ with the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and of ghostly strength,” 
as to have been the foremost men of their age, and that under a 
proper system the whole body might be raised to such a position 
that the degree of counsellor would be everywhere conclusive as to 
the honor and ability of its possessor. 





MR. HUTTON’S ESSAYS.! 


“HIS volume is a selection from the essays published in Eng- 
land from time to time by the eminent editor of Zhe Specta- 
tor, which have had but little circulation on our side of the 


Atlantic, although some American readers have learnt and appreci- 
ated their value. His essay on ‘The Incarnate and Principles of 
Evidence”’ is the only one widely known in this country, as it was 
reprinted by Dr. S. Osgood, on the occasion of his transition from the 
Unitarian to the Episcopal Church, with an introduction explaining, 
in connection with Mr. Hutton’s statement of the Trinitarian’s case, 
his own reasons for the step he had taken. Mr. Hutton offers this 
volume to the American public with a brief preface, in which he 
says something of his own critical method and something of the 
mutual relations of the several essays. 

Mr. Hutton is no stranger to American readers, although the lit- 
erary policy of his paper has disguised from all but a few careful 
students of style, the personality of himself and of the other writers to 
whom we are indebted for the wisdom which fill its pages. To him 


~ Assays IN LITERARY Criticism. By Richard Holt Hutton. Pp. <i. 
355. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. H. Coates & Co. 
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and his associate, Mr. Townsend, it is chiefly indebted for the high 
character it sustains among the weeklies. It is welcome as a valued 
friend, pleasant in temper, and high in principle, free from the 
cynicism and the domineering tone which characterize most of its 
rivals—all the dearer to us because not infallible, because quite 
capable of becoming angry, capable of making a mistake, but 
equally capable of confessing the mistake, and utterly incapable of 
a wilful misrepresentation ; and to some of us at least it is not less 
a friend because it is set for the defence of truths which seem to be 
slipping out of the intellectual grasp of our literary men, but which 
are the root principles of all culture and all civilization. 

The subjects of these essays are all writers of our own age— 
Goethe, Hawthorne, Clough, Wordsworth, George Eliot and Mat- 
thew Arnold ; and, as Mr. Hutton says in his preface, they belong 
to our age in other senses than merely the chronological. They 
share in the questioning self-conscious temper which Mr. Carlyle in his 
earlier essays deplores as the spiritual disease of modern Europe, 
and in contrast to which he holds up his Abbot Samsons and his 
Cromwells as the representatives of the periods which possessed a 
good digestion because they ‘‘did not know that they had any con- 
stitution.”” Mr. Hutton thinks that another point which they have 
in common will commend them to American readers; they all pos- 
sess the same simple style which he finds to be characteristic of 
American literature. In this no doubt he is right, Joaquin Miller 
and Walt Whitman to the contrary notwithstanding. But in his 
reason he is very far from the truth. It is not, as he conjectures, 
because ‘‘ complete sincerity and simplicity of style is more strictly 
natural to the citizens of a Republic,” but because American litera- 
ture is reactionary against the popular drifts and currents of our intel- 
lectual activity. There are, Dr. Johnson thought, only two subjects 
worth talking about—Politics and Religion—and the average Amer- 
ican thinks with Dr. Johnson; but when Americans ‘ of culture’ 
meet to exchange views of life across the dinner-table, no two sub- 
jects are more carefully excluded than American politics and Amer- 
ican religion. English visitors to the Centennial Exhibition say 
that they were especially struck with this social reticence, witnessing 
it as they did during the very heat of a great political struggle. It 
is true that the ‘‘ scholar in politics” is not unknown among us; but 
equally true that he appears there not because of his scholarship 
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but in spite of it—equally true that when he returns to the society 
of his own guild, he leaves politics behind his back. Our literature, 
using that term in the severely technical sense which covers all the 
books Mr. Hutton had in his mind’s eye, does not reflect American 
life and thought, and is no fair exponent of either the strength or 
the weakness of the nation. Anda part of the protest it unceas- 
ingly bears against the popular objects of its dislikes, are the color- 
less sobriety of style it affects and the sympathy it has for writers of 
the sceptical and cynical school whom Mr. Hutton describes. 
Were the great bulk of it to be sunk in the ocean to-morrow and 
never replaced, the next generation would be all the firmer in the 
large convictions which give social and national life their worth and 
their steadfastness. 


Let no reader here charge us with a purposeless digression ; what 
we have said is prompted by the tone and spirit of the book before 
us, for Mr. Hutton is in many things the very antithesis of our ordinary 
‘person of culture.”” He is an Englishman, with no ambition to 
be anything else—no painful regret that he was not born in some 
more favored land. He is a Christian, with no disposition to treat 
that great sum of truths and influences which we call Christianity, 


and out of which have grown nearly all the things which make us 
one among the foremost nations, as one out of the many hypotheses 
of life which an intelligent man may entertain, and not the most 
plausible of the many. He is a believer in the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of man, and therefore brings all things to an ethical 
standard, adjudging the simple issue between right and wrong, be- 
tween the sanctity of social relations and their profanation, to be the 
greatest of all issues. But let the reader not be misled here ;_ he is 
by no means so ‘‘preachy’’ as his present reviewer. It is the 
atmosphere of his book rather than its teachings, its assumptions 
even more than its positions, that we speak of. 

The opening essay on Goethe will illustrate what we mean. With 
all our admiration for the author for the Evective Affinities, and for 
Mr. Lewes’s very excellent biography of him, our social standards 
must undergo a complete douleversement, before we learn to re- 
spect Johann Wolfgang Goethe asa man. Most of what has been 
written about him in English, beginning, we are sorry to say, with 
Mr. Carlyle’s essays, has tended to create a feeling that moral rules 
and Christian beliefs may do very well for very small people, but 
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that gigantic natures lift their heads to an atmosphere in which both 
of these are an impertinence. Mr. Hutton feels the greatness of 
Goethe and discusses its nature as thoroughly as do any of his eulo- 
gists. He has learnt much from him, and as an intellectual master, 
he looks up to him. He has even discerned the greatness of some 
parts of Goethe’s writings—such as that wonderful /ta/antsche 
Reise—which have been neglected and even depreciated by his very 
worshipers. But Mr. Hutton nowhere sacrifices other things to the 
worship of Goethe. Connecting the life of the man with his works, 
he even shows how much of the limitations of the latter—as for in- 
stance the failure of all his dramas after Gé¢z—grew out of the 
moral imperfections of the former. And he finds the key to the 
man’s life in his famous words to Lavater: ‘The desire to raise 
the pyramid of my existence—the base of which is already laid—as 
high as possible in the air absorbs every other desire, and scarcely 
ever quits me,”’ 

The second essay, that on Nathaniel Hawthorne, must be of espe- 
cial interest to us, as an appreciation of the greatest of American 
prose writers by a critic of insight. It contains enough, we think, 
to substantiate what we have said of the reactionary character of our 
literature. And the proof is a'l the clearer because in Hawthorne’s 
case the reaction was unconscious. In his definite opinions Haw- 
thorne was quite in agreement with the New England of his day. 
His religious belief was orthodox ; in politics he was opposed to the 
abolitionists. But his writings are an escape from life as it went on 
around him. They belong to fairy land, not to New England. 
Many of them seem to be reproductions of a past to which memory 
clings, but no such past ever existed outside of their author’s imagin- 
ations. ‘The characters are in a sort very real, as real as Shake- 
speare’s. It is the creation of them that constitutes Hawthorne’s 
greatness. But they are all seen in the light of a single idea, and 
divested of the varied and shifting atmosphere of actual life. Shake- 
speare lets his real men and women act and speak by broad day- 
light, while Hawthorne finds moonlight only too bright for his eyes. 
As Mr. Hutton says, he is in imaginative method at the very antip- 
odes from Defoe, who dwells upon commonplace and external 
details with evident relish, and discloses the situation to us by their 
means. Hawthorne was all his life the true son of his ancestor, 
the witch-judge, having ‘‘inherited not a little of the eeriness of the 
spiritual inquisitor, without any of his cruelty.” 
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The third essay aims to disclose to us the secret of the fascination 
exerted by that half-American, Arthur Hugh Clough. Everybody 
who came within his range of acquaintance seems to have carried 
away an impression of personal and literary power, such as nobody 
would gather from his works. He has therefore been a puzzle to 
readers, because of his great reputation among his contemporaries, 
who still speak with raptures of poems and passages which they read 
through the haze of personal admiration and affection. Mr. Hutton 
has gone as far towards solving the puzzle as can any one by mere 
writing about Clough. But after all, the case remains a crucial test 
of the powers of literature,—an evidence of the transcendent worth 
of a noble personality. 

The essay on Wordsworth represents the third or judicious stage 
of Wordsworthian criticism. ‘That ‘fine lettuce with too many 
outer leaves,’’ was found by the first generation to be nothing but 
outer leaves; by the second to be altogether edible and delicious. 
But in the present stage both sides of the man are very faintly ap- 
preciated. His greatness is seen as Robertson and Stuart Mill saw 
it; his weakness, as Jeffry and the host of petty critics saw it; 
and the two .n their unity as only Samuel and Sarah Coleridge and 
Hazlitt saw it. He was a man of loftiest imaginative powers, and 
has discharged the noblest function of the poet in consecrating for 
us humble life and its surroundings, by disclosing the humanity in 
children and in the poor. But he caught the trick of simulating 
imagination, of substituting reflective for inspired insight, of pros- 
ing in all the forms of verse. The only defect we would notice in 
Mr. Hutton’s essay is that he fails to urge a re-editing of Words- 
worth’s poems on the basis of the first editions. We need to get 
past Wordsworth the critic, to get at much that is best in Words- 
worth the poet. 

The paper on George Eliot justly places her at the very apex of 
the great mass of modern writers of English novels. She is the 
synthesis of Charlotte Bronte with Jane Austen,—of the novelist of 
humanity with the novelist of society. But she is more than this,— 
more than the synthesis of all the special schools in one. To de- 
scribe her range of power one must draw on the language which we 
have spent two centuries on devising for the adequate description of 
her ‘‘ countryman’? Shakespeare—both are from Warwickshire. 
We have not space to follow Mr. Hutton’s delicate analysis of her 
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method and style; but we add a hearty amen to his protest 
against the delineation of Maggie’s ‘‘ passional affinity” for Stephen 
in Zhe Mill on the Floss. ‘That picture could only have been drawn 
by a woman whom a false philosophy had perverted from her better 
judgment and insight. And over against it and all such tamper- 
ings with the relation of the natural to the spiritual, we would write 
Horace Greeley’s noble words: ‘‘The affections are the flower and 
the consummation of the will.’ The indications given in Dante/ 
Deronda that the authoress has undergone a change of religious be- 
lief are cheering to those who admire her great genius, but hope 
that the whole impression she will make upon the minds who 
are privileged to be her contemporaries and to read her works with 
the surprise of fresh acquisition, will be for good. 

The last essay is on ‘‘ Matthew Arnold’s Poetry.”” It may be re- 
garded as a continuation of that on Wordsworth, for it discusses 
Arnold as Wordsworth’s greatest disciple, in his resemblance and his 
contrasts to his master. ‘The latter it finds chiefly the purpose of 
the two poets. The master would bathe us in the strength and the 
energy of his own spirit ; the disciple would draw us away from the 
feverish pain of our restless life to images of joy and peace drawn 
from nature, in utter despair of any solution of the mystery of exist- 
ence. He embodies in verse, as Hazlitt said of the Zaodamia, the 
sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty and the languor of 
death. 

Mr. Hutton’s essays seem to us a very valuable addition to our 
critical literature, and extremely well worth the study of those who 
wish to ‘‘get the bearings’’ of the great masters of modern litera- 
ture. He combines in a very unusual degree a delicate literary in- 
sight with a robust moral sense; and his criticism is of that noble con- 
structive sort which deals with the excellency and the greatness of 
the work under his review, rather than with its blemishes and its 
short-comings. His readers do not rise from the perusal of one of 
his papers with an astonished admiration for the critic’s own clever- 
ness, and a supreme contempt for the book he is writing about, and 
for the fools who thought that they discerned in it something that 
entitled it to a place in literature. And at the same time his criti- 
cism is so penetrating, so discriminative, so true, that they almost 
always feel that exactly the same opinion lay in embryo in their 
own mind, but not with the clearness necessary to its right expres- 
sion even in definite thought. = 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
illustrations. 8vo. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


We do not have a new poem from Mr. Longfellow for a holiday 
book this year; but his publishers have taken the well-known favor- 
ite, ‘* The Skeleton in Armor,” have printed it in black-letter, a 
stanza to a page, with engraved borders in a pleasant tint, and with 
some eighteen or twenty full-page wood engravings drawn mostly by 
Miss Mary A. Hallock, besides a profusion of vignettes and other ’ 
embellishments. The book is uniform with similar volumes issued 
by the same publishing house in previous years, but it is an improve- 
ment in general style,—with the exception of the cover, perhaps. 
The illustrations are in Miss Hallock’s usual manner, and she seems 
to have drawn them with considerable care. The vignettes and 
borders are by L. S. Ipsen, and vary in merit; some of them are 
excellent. ‘The execution of the engravings and the printing of the 
whole book leave little to be desired. Altogether it is probably the 
best of its class this year, and will doubtless be admired on many 
tables. It is a good idea to use black-letter type for the text. 


‘THE PRINCIPLES AND ACTS OF THE REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. Ded- 
icated to the young men of the United States. By Hezekiah 
Niles, editor of the Weekly Register. Pp.522. Lex. 8vo. Bal- 
timore, 1822. A newedition. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Mr. Niles was a very excellent and useful man. His Week/y 

Register was such a record of correct events and important docu- 

ments as we greatly need now; for no one who has ever been under 

the necessity of learning something about the period it covers has 
failed to find it far more full and trustworthy in its information than 
any file of an ordinary newspaper. It fulfilled Cobden’s ideal of 

what a newspaper should be—the maximum of information with the 4 

minimum of comment. 

In 1822 Mr. Niles made and published the present collection of 
our Revolutionary literature. After a dozen pages of introduction, 
the volume is filled with public papers, speeches and private letters, 
which have been carefully selected out of a mass ten or a hundred 
times as great. ‘The principle of selection has been ‘‘to show the 
feelings that pervaded in the Revolution,”’ not to narrate its history. 
The arrangement, therefore, is not chronological. First the several 
States are passed in review, and the resolutions adopted and speeches 
made at public meetings are given, besides interesting matter from 
mere private sources. Then follow chapters devoted to Congress, 
to Parliament, to Washington, to Franklin, and to the American 
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Navy, ending with what is perhaps the most interesting chapter of 
all—a miscellaneous collection from many sources. 

A considerable amount of patriotic fervor would be needed for 
the connective reading of the entire book, although it contains 
some very amusing pieces, such as the Delaware Quaker’s paper, p. 
241. And in many parts it serves rather as a record of what was 
thought in the past, than as an incentive to present resolve or action. 
We have ‘‘seen life’’ since the Revolution, and have learnt a few 
things that the fathers never dreamt of. A similar collection of 
public papers, popular resolutions, notable speeches and letters, cov- 
ering the period since 1860, would furnish a curious and not unin- 
structive contrast to that of Mr. Niles. Yet his book is eminently 
useful and valuable. It enables us to come into close contact with 
the words and thoughts of a very remarkable age; of a time when 
public spirit pervaded all classes of American society, when every’ 
public interest was paramount with the people, and our ‘‘multitudi- 
nous ves privatae’”’ had not yet eclipsed the res publica. It shows 
us indeed that much of the political theorizing of the time rested on 
a false philosophy, and that doubtful theories of the ‘‘rights of 
nature” were inextricably blended with patriotic purposes and sen- 
sible exertions in behalf of the national interests. It also shows 
what an important part economic interests played at that time, and 
how much the determination to win industrial independence of Eng- 
land had to do with the undertaking—a struggle for political inde- 
pendence, as well as for the subsequent establishment of a closer 
union under the present Constitution. And curiously enough in 
both cases baltimore seems to have been more outspoken on the 
subject than any other American city. 





THEORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By Charles Fourier. With an 
Introduction by Alfred Brisbane. Sociological Series, No. II. 
Pp. 72 and 288. New York, C. P. Somerby. 

This work raises in our mind the question whether when the 
Fourierites have reconstructed society by gathering men into phal- 
ansteries and making labor attractive, the introductions to books—if 
books are still printed and edited—will always be printed in sep- 
arate pamphlets, as in this work, instead of following the title 
pages which announce them. 

Fourier was the oldest and in some sense the greatest of the 
modern socialists. Approaching the subject from an economic 
point of view, he resolved all other questions of social urgency into 
that of the organization and the reward of labor. Like the Amer- 
ican school of Nationalist Economists, he was very much alive to 
the cost of maintaining and enriching such non-producers as the trader 
and the soldier, and aimed at such a reconstruction of society as 
would reduce their numbers and their exactness to a minimum. 
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And although himself a man of reserved and unsocial habits, who 
often did not exchange a word wlth persons of his own household 
for days together, he thought the family too small a group for the 
proper exercise of man’s social instincts. Living at a time and in a 
country when religion was regarded as a sort of surface varnish, 
chiefly suited to feminine natures, he had not even Comte’s and 
Saint Simon’s insight into its practical importance, to say nothing 
of Proudhon’s. 

Fourier himself was dead before his system attracted any sort of 
attention. It was not until 1837, after the final break-up of the 
school of St. Simon, that young Victor Considerant aroused the 
public interest by a brilliant and eloquent exposition and applica- 
tion of his master’s ideas. Since that time Fourier’s name has never 
_ ceased to be before the public, although somewhat less prominently 

since 1848. Cabet ‘‘conveyed”’ wholesale the Fourierite teachings, 
carried them in some points to their logical consequences, dressed 
them in a more fantastic shape, and presented himself as an original. 
His French ‘‘Icarian’’ colony still exists in the Mississippi Valley. 
Fourier’s doctrines came to America in the prestige of their first 
popularity. They were welcomed by men who afterwards re- 
nounced all sympathy with socialism, such as Greeley and Dana. In 
Mr. Brisbane, however, they found a literary advocate of the 
staunchest sort, a champion through good report and evil report. Of 
the many attempts made to carry these views into practice all, we 
believe, have failed. Mr. Nordhof found for his book not a single 
one of the host that used to report progress in the Universicalum, 
and in the Noyes-Macdonald record they figure as things that were. 

Fourier has attractions for the secular intellect—for men of hard 
heads and common sense who break with the existing order of 
society and desire a reconstruction, rather than for the poetical and 
sentimental. He reads like a political economist, a blending of dry 
facts and dry inferences. When he becomes eloquent, it is with the 
eloquence of indignation, not of hope. He has therefore, of all the 
socialists, the best prospect of escaping oblivion, as having the least 
occupied himself with what is local and temporary. 

We find nothing attractive in the prospect of a regenerate society 
which he holds up before us. Life is not worth having on such 
terms. The phalanstery would be the grave of all that gives it 
variety, surprise, color. It would be the apotheosis of the common- 
place and the millennium of the monotonous. Did Fourier hide 
anything from us we might have hope. But he has analyzed the 
passions upon whose strings he means to play, and catalogues the 
motives by which he means to rule, so coolly and so candidly, that 
we perceive that this mild, patient, long-headed Frenchman aimed at 
nothing less than a despotism over the hearts and the thoughts of 
men. 

How the new millennium is to be introduced is the problem 
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which has tormented all socialists. Are we to wait until then we 
faith has converted all but a minority, and then have it set up in their 
despite by the Government as representing the majority? Or are 
voluntary associations to illustrate the plan and thus bring convic- 
tion to the many? If the latter is the true way why have all such 
attempts at life in a phalanstery failed? Why has no communism 
that has not based itself on religion and proscribed marriage and 
the family ever lived long enough to train a second generation ? 
And what does Fourierism propose to do with this last agency, 
which rends every communistic society to pieces with the irresistible 
might of the laws of nature themselves ? 


ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY, OR MANn’s TRUE PLACE IN Nature. [Vol. 
I. Epicosmology. Pp. xvi., 399; vol. II. Outlines of Ontology 
—Eternal Forces, Laws and Principles, pp. viii., 455; vol. IIL. 
Outlines of Biology—Body, Soul, Mind and Spirit, pp. viii., 556 ; 
vol.jIV. Collective Biology and Sociology, pp. vili., 436, xv.] 
By Hugh Doherty, M. D. London: Triibner & Co. 

Dr. Doherty, we think, is on the right track in this attempt to 
evolve an. organic philosophy of the cosmos, for the unity of the 
different forms of existence in the cosmos is no doubt best inter- 
preted to our minds by the analogies of an organic body. Paul 
long ago applied that analogy to the Church; Metellus centuries 
earlier applied it to the state; and the principle of classification 
evolved by Von Baer, and elaborated by Herbert Spencer, accords 
it a universal validity. But Dr. Doherty has not advanced the sub- 
ject in these four volumes as much as might fairly be expected of 
him. He seems to us to rest too much on mere schematisms, which 
are but the skeletons of thinking, and often mere artificial skeletons 
at that. To prove the close, and in a sense organic, independence 
(1) of the organic and the inorganic world, (2) of the higher and 
the lower spheres of organic life, (3) of men among each other, and 
(4) of men and higher spiritual beings up to the very highest—this 
would have been a great work. But we have here materials only 
for such a philosophy, and fruitful hints drawn froma consideration 
of the natural sciences. His twenty years of study have not been 
wasted, but neither have they produced any result at all commen- 
surate with their extent. 

On all the great issues of the day Dr. Doherty is on the side of 
spiritual and Christian philosophy against scientific materialism. 
His attitude towards such writers as Tyndall and Spencer is too 
critical to allow of his using them as much as he might, in further- 
ance of his own purpose. But his Christianity is not altogether 
that of the orthodox, for he regards hell as a prison-house for the 
reformation of spirits. 

Dr. Doherty’s organic schematisms are based on groups of four, 
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but he does not seem aware of the coincidence of this with the 
Bible. Four is there the sacred number which represents the 
cosmos, the earth and the fullness thereof. 


THe ULTIMATE GENERALIZATION. An Effort in the Philosophy of 

Science. Pp. 56. 8vo. New York. Charles P. Somerby. 

‘« The end of philosophy is the intuition of unity,’’ Bacon says, and 
as the truths of science converge and are gathered up in more em- 
bracing generalizations, some sort of final unity, some ‘‘ ultimate 
generalization” seems to be brought nearer to our ken. But all 
science, and in some sort all metaphysics, pause before the final step. 
Comte warns men never to attempt it. Herbert Spencer denies its 
possibility, and leaves all the ultimate basis of things in the region 
of the unknown. All detect dualisms or polarities throughout na- 
ture,—evolution and dissolution, matter and force, unity and plu- 
rality, rest and motion; but all have failed to disclose to us the 
open secret that lies beyond these, but is ceaselessly and equally 
disclosed to us by both members of every polarity. Our anonymous 
author sets himself to discover this, and thinks he finds it in the law 
of contrast or polarity, itself. His philosophy and his method are 
in general that of Herbert Spencer, but he has read widely. 

We cannot go with him and Spencer (page g) in the assumption 
that our experience of resistance necessitates the assumption that 
matter exists. To say as Spencer does that ‘‘ resistance is unthink- 
able apart from matter—apart from something extended”’ is to con- 
found an unverifiable assumption with a verifiable truth. Space is 
something extended, and if we suppose parts of space (/oct) to be 
occupied by force-points without dimensions—as Boscovich and Fara- 
day conceived them—and these to be continually vibrating in at- 
traction and repulsion within the locus, we have an extended world 
which ‘fills the bill’’ of our experience of resistance without demand- 
ing matter as the ‘‘ vehicle of force.’’ And if matter, as Mr. Spencer 
truly says, ‘‘is known to us only through its manifestations of force,” 
and if force is perfectly conceivable to us in connection with space 
and its parts without lugging in the superfluous conception of mate- 
rial atoms, then a philosophic science must cease to talk of matter. 


THE Ecuo CLUB AND OTHER LITERARY Diversions. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. 18mo. Pp. 188. Boston. James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
One takes up this little volume with some reluctance: travesties 

do not better by age, and the diversions of the Echo Club found 

their way four years ago into the Atlantic Monthly, where they 
excited much curiosity and attention. Yet as one reads into the 
book an interest certainly warms, and he finds much more life than 

he had looked for. , 
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In the first place the conversational form is a very excellent one 
for a certain kind of literary criticism, and gives the zest of person- 
ality to our enjoyment ; and then Mr. Taylor’s range of taste is so 
wide, his sympathy so broad and his criticism so thoroughly genial 
that we are irresistibly drawn into the current of his humor. Any- 
thing he may write is at least worth a reading, and although at first 
it may seem a work of supererogation to have gathered these papers 
within the two covers of a volume, yet they have a value in criti- 
cism beyond the mere amusement to be got fromthem. A reductio 
ad absurdum sort of argument may be made very effective in 
literary analysis, and often throws light on the subject in points that 
a more serious inquiry may fail to illumine. 

No one need fear to find a favorite maltreated in Mr. Taylor’s 
pages, the good nature is thorough and the sport honest. We have his 
word for it that the publication in the magazine did not give ‘‘ other 
than a very slight momentary annoyance, and that only in one or 
two cases’’ of the poets travestied ; certainly more than a moment- 
ary annoyance would have been inexcusable. The dialogue has noth- 
ing that approaches the pungency and fascination of the octes Am- 
brostanae, and the whole structure of the Echo Club nights is slighter, 
but the book is one to readand tokeep. The ‘‘other literary diver- 
sions” might, however, have been omitted without loss. The vol- 
ume is inthe convenient ‘‘ Little Classics’’ style which the publishers 
have fairly succeeded in making a fashion, although they did not 
originate it. 


TweNTY Poems. By R. K. Weeks. Pp.167. 12mo. New York. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

These poems are generally slight in construction, but they are 
always graceful, and they always mean something. The opening 
poems of the book remind us of Mr. Steadman’s boast that the close 
study of nature is evinced by American more than by cotemporary 
English poetry. ‘To Mr. Weeks poetry seems to be an escape from 
men and society to commune with nature,—a seeking 


A larger space above me, 
A larger space around, 

A sense of deeper silence 
A sense of fuller sound, 


than he finds in the daily contact with his fellow-men which life de- 
mands of him. And even when human loves and hopes are formally 
the theme, as in ‘‘ An Old Play,” they seem to be used mainly as 
a thread whereon to string glimpses of nature’s beauties. This is 
equally true of his ‘‘ Andromeda’s Escape,” which fills more than one 
third of the book. As he wisely forewarns his readers, the poem is 
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not an attempt to reproduce the characteristics of the Greek tragedy ; 
as even the form is not true to that model, and the matter is ‘‘an- 
achronistic.’”” And nothing in the poem is more modern and un- 
hellenic than the predominance of the Christian and romantic feel- 
ing for nature in all her phases, and her poet’s reading his own 
moods into nature. 

The ballads which close the book—‘‘ Gudrun,”’ ‘* Roland’s Horn” 
and ‘* Lexington,” are not to our thinking so happy as: his other 
poems. Mr. Weeks has not the swing, the ring and the moodless 
objectivity of the true ballad writer. ‘Lexington’ is the best be- 
cause the least of a ballad. It portrays New England on that event- 
ful day when 


With open hand she stood 
And sowed for all the years, 
And watered it with tears, 
The seed of quickening food 
For both the hemispheres. 


Summa, the book entitles Mr. Weeks toa creditable place among 
our secondary poets. 


Meworias de la Comision del Mapa Geoldjico de Espana. Descrip- 
cion fisica, geolojica, y agrolojica de la Provincia de Cuenca por 
Daniel de Cortazar, Ingeniero de Minas, e Individuo de la Socie- 
dad geolojica de Francia. Pp. 407. Lex. 8vo. Madrid, 1875. 
This handsome, well printed and copiously illustrated volume 

gives evidence of a scientific activity, which has promise for the 
future of Spain. ‘That great historic land has too long looked to 
the new world for wealth, and spent her energies in subduing the 
forces of nature in America. At home, in and under her own soil, 
are neglected sources of wealth, which far exceed all that the new 
world could give her. And when her agriculture is improved and 
her mines worked for the supply of her own founderies and work- 
shops, the financial burdens which now oppress her will seem a trifle 
that she can easily bear. 

It is especially promising to find among her scientific men sound 
and hopeful views of economic questions, such as, if generally dif- 
fused, must stimulate by hope and effort instead of paralyzing both 
by those teachings of despair,” which in so many parts of Europe 
pass for wisdom. We quote from the introduction to Sefior de 
Cortazar’s chapter on ‘‘Cultivation,” as confirmed by his profes- 
sional studies : 

**We can distinguish different periods in the progress of the culti- 
vations of a country but we can not easily establish a constant law for 
it; for the variety of soils, conditions and situation of every terri- 
tory forbids this. 
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‘* We will however give a rapid history of the cultivation of the 
earth, endeavoring to discover the law which rules humanity on 
this subject. 

‘‘ Having passed the first epochs of society in which the community 
of labor and of wealth is a settled fact, and in which the nomad life 
is the only one possible to people given up to hunting, fishing and 
tending cattle, man establishes himself in a fixed spot ; and then the 
epoch of cultivation begins; but in order that an isolated being 
might take the first step in this new way of livingf where must he 
establish himself ? where must he settle ? 

‘«The choice is reduced to the means at his disposal; his instru- 
ments are extremely imperfect and of the coarsest kind, and the 
help which he might expect from his fellows is entirely wanting, 
since the individuals find themselves at a given moment, distrib- 
uted over a large space of land and separated from each other 
by long distances difficult to cross. If on the other hand, we sup- 
pose it probable that the first husbandman was a man whom phys- 
ical weakness prevented from following his companions in their 
wandering lives, we must consider him very helpless and needy. 

‘*An individual with so few resources could not undertake the 
cultivation of a soil which required great works of preparation ; the 
fertile valleys and gentle slopes occupied by large trees or thick 
briers, by impetuous torrents or stagnant pools of water, from which 
deleterious miasmas spread themselves around, presented to him 
difficulties too insuperable for them to be of any use in the short 
time which he could wait for his crops, since the stock of provisions 
on which he could depend was insignificant. 

‘«In these circumstances, everything not only invited but compelled 
him to begin his cultivation, on the poor and light soils of high 
lands, where there were no large trees to cut or uproot, and no 
drainage to make: and besides this, such grounds were the only 
ones in which he could make furrows with a stick of wood in order 
to throw there some seed, and where the work, on account of its 
facility, could be zadividua/, that is, without having to call in the 
help of man or the strength of animals, not yet trained, or the com- 
binations of mechanics as yet entirely unknown, 

‘«¢The crop will be small, but even then it will supply the husband- 
man with more food than he used to obtain, while running, in search 
of game, over a space one thousand times larger than the part now 
cultivated ; and though, until harvest time comes, the primitive far- 
mer is still compelled, through necessity, to provide for his daily 
subsistence by hunting and fishing, yet, when the first fruits shall 
have been gathered, he will have a stock of provisions which will 
allow him to devote a part of his time to perfecting his instruments 
of labor, with which in the following year, the field work being bet- 
ter done, his crops will be greater in amount. Thus will a time come 
also, when with the advantage of association resulting from the in- 
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crease of his family, and with his instruments constantly improving, 
he will be able to cutivate the most fertile lands, rooting out the 
trees and shrubs which might be in his way, and which at first he 
could not even attack. 

‘«In this manner, and from generation to generation, will the pro- 
gress of agriculture move from the poorest soils to the richest, from 
which will necessarily result an increasing facility of production; or 
in other words, a quantity of food obtained with less work, leaving 
at the same time*a certain quantity of work to be employed in other 
things, different from those destined to procure for himself and 
family the necessary food. 

‘« Laying aside, for the present, the efforts which man makes to ob- 
tain in all soils greater results every year, by improving his methods 
of tilling the ground, we will direct our attention to the fact that 
society, in the first period of its agricultural history, has traveled in- 
variably from the poorest soils to the most productive. 

‘*« An observation of such transcendental importance in its conse- 
quences had not been remarked by any one, until Mr. Carey, in the 
year 1848', brought it to notice, as presenting itself universally 
in the history of the human race, and by this result of an attentive 
observation of facts, destroyed, so to speak, the generally prevalent 
idea, that man, in the origin of society, when he had all kind of 
soils at his disposal, began by settling at once in the most fertile and 
productive parts of the land. 

‘« To-day all the world understands that this theory is inadmissible 
from the impossibility of its execution, as testified by the history of 
all nations aud confirmed by reason. In consequence of this the 
theories of Ricardo and Malthus have fallen into the most just dis- 
credit. 

‘¢ From the short summary which we have given of ‘the history of 
cultivation, following the ideas of those North American economists, 
who, leaving off all speculation, have attended only to what is estab- 
lished by facts, we are able to draw great consequences applicable 
to the future of any country considered in its agrarian aspect ; keep- 
ing in sight the past and present conditions in which its cultivation 
of the ground happened to be. 

‘« The tilling of the land is the foundation of all industries ; the 
germ of the prosperity and wealth of all nations; and yet in Spain 
it has been struggling for a long time with extraordinary difficulties, 
being almost always opposed by vexatious regulations from those 
who ought to give it protection; and most wretched in its workings, 
through the ignorance of those who follow it as a business.” 


1 The Past, the Present and the Future. Yhiladelphia, 1848, 
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SoME BooKs FOR CHILDREN. [Captain Sam. By George Cary Eg- 
gleston. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Boys of Other 
Countries. By Bayard Taylor. Same publishers. Lhe Boys 
of ’76. A History of the Battles of the Revolution. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. New York: Harper & Bros. Young Folks’ 
Centennial Rhymes. By Will Carleton. Same publishers. 
Snowed Up; or, The Sportsman’s Club in the Mountains. By 
Harry Castlemon. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Frank 
Nelson in the Forecastle; or, The Sportsman's Club among the 
Whalers. By Harry Castlemon. Same publishers. Roddy’s 
Ideal. By Helen K. Johnson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ] 

Few people can.be found who think it worth while to give much 
consideration to what sort of books their children shall read for their 
entertainment, or, perhaps better still, what they shall mo¢ read. 
In a vague way it is felt that there should be some sort of control, 
but beyond the tabooing of actual ‘‘novels” and works positively 
vicious, it is not in general felt that duty requires us to go. Yet 
those of us who stop to think how much deeper, for the most part, 
are the impressions made on the mind by works of the imagination 
we read as children than by those we read as men and women, must 
be convinced that here is a subject it is dangerous to neglect. As 
there are men who ican distinctly trace back a great part of their 
active love of honor and manliness to the reading of Scott’s novels 
in youth, so there are those who can recognize a permanent influence 
exerted by imaginative literature at even a more tender age, and 
many more, doubtless, in whom the influences have been entirely 
unconscious but still a power for good or for evil. If then we 
do not avail ourselves of the aid of works of fiction in the moralizing 
of our children, is it not the least we can do to guard carefully 
against demoralizing them ? 

The ill effects of the war are to be seen in boys’ books, the ad- 
mirable works of Capt. Mayne Reid, and the prolific productions of 
Mr. Jacob Abbott being almost altogether supplanted by the sensa- 
tional, flashy ‘Oliver Optic’? books and the like. In books for 
girls there has been a somewhat different turn; and an undoubted 
improvement upon the old, sentimental, ‘‘goody’’ writers, is to be 
found in the realistic school of which Miss Alcott and Mrs. Whit- 
ney are shining lights. But this school gives already some indica- 
tions of decline, and we may hope therefore for something soon still 
better. 

Mr. George Cary Eggleston, known to the reading public by pre- 
vious works in a different line, has of late happily turned his atten- 
tion to juvenile literature ; and with a success that makes it a subject 
of congratulation on both sides; principally, perhaps, because he 
gives promise of still better work in the same direction. Captain 
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Sam is a story of the performances of a party of boys in the war of 
1812—-somewhat improbable, doubtless, but not the worse for that ; 
it is not necessary that works of this class should stick so close to 
the probabilities as those intended for more mature minds, and this 
one does not violate them badly. Its tone is gentlemanly, healthy 
and vigorous; and a boy should come from it with something of 
the same exhilaration as from a run in the open air. There is not 
much of the war in it, but a good deal of life in the woods of the 
South, and an abundance of incident. The interest is well kept up, 
the moral tone is unexceptionable, and there‘ is incidental informa- 
tion and suggestions that should stir up a bright lad to think and 
observe for himself. It is to be heartily commended ; but the il- 
lustrations are not so commendable. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor’s Boys of Other Countries is also a capital 
book, relating, for a great part, facts of Mr. Taylor’s own experi- 
ence of travel. The boys we are introduced to are of Sweden, 
Egypt, Iceland, Germany and Russia; so that various boyish man- 
ners and customs are told about, all sufficiently different from young 
American ways, and a comparison being not always to the advantage 
of the latter. Others besides Mr. Taylor might learn something from 
Lars of Sweden, the first and perhaps most attractive boy in the 
book. ‘The tales are told in a straightforward, simple style, and 
will surely interest the class of readers for whom they are written. 
The volume contains information, and the pictures are fairly good. 

Mr. Coffin is well known by his previous books (AZy Days and 
Nights on the Battlefield, Following the Flag, etc.,) asa graphic and 
generally accurate writer; and while Zhe Boys of ’76 seems to show 
some marks of haste, it is decidedly one of the best books of the season 
for youthful readers. The plan has been to carry four young men, play- 
fellows from the same village, through all of the prominent military 
events of the Revolution, but the thread-of fiction, on which the 
history is hung, is wisely a very slender one ; so slender in fact as to 
disappear almost entirely in many parts of the book, and in no part 
does it monopolize more attention than to add to the realism of the 
narrative. ‘The story of the Revolution has probably never before 
been told to youths so graphically, nor, perhaps, so correctly ; and the 
book is an admirable supplement to Mr. Higginson’s Young Folks’ 
History, which in some respects it resembles, but which it exceeds 
in size, and in detail, of course. Probably youthful readers cannot 
get elsewhere so clear a conception of the military movements of the 
Revolution as in Mr. Coffin’s pages, and the political questions are 
in general fairly treated so far as they are touched upon. There 
may be at times a little patriotic exuberance of coloring, but we do 
not meet the violent denunciation of the enemy that used to be so 
common in books of this class ; we are indeed falling on better times 
in this regard. The volume is profusely illustrated, with some 
300 cuts, which are largely illustrations, in the better sense of 
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that word, as well as embellishments, many being views of localities 
or portraits, which with the very good maps and _ battle-plans 
add much to the value of the book. A number of the cuts are 
recognized as having appeared in Harfer’s Magazine. ‘The volume 
is produced in pretty style, and it is to be hoped will come as 
a Christmas gift to very many boys towhom it cannot fail to be wel- 
come and profitable. 

Mr. Will Carleton (why not William we are at a loss to know) 
offers to American youth a small volume of Young Folks’ Centen- 
nial Rhymes, which is hardly so desirable as Mr. Coffin’s book. He 
has taken a number of Revolutionary incidents, more or less known, 
and dressed them up in verse, more or less felicitous. The book is 
illustrated, and prettily printed; but its binding in red, white and 
blue is more gaudy than tasteful. 

The writer who calls himself ‘‘ Harry Castlemon”’ is of the same 
class as ‘‘Oliver Optic’? perhaps, but much superior in sentiment 
and moral tone. His books have a liveliness and dash that ought 
to be taking, and while they may have little instructive value they 
can be commended as otherwise unobjectionable. Snowed Up and 
Frank Nelson in the Forecastle are volumes of a series relating to 
the various adventures—some of which are quite astounding—of a 
half-dozen boys who are going around the world in charge of older 
relatives. They are open-air stories and healthy ones, and he is a 
slow boy who would not be interested. The pictures are spirited. 

Roddy’s Ideal is of the realistic school and is presumably a story 
for little girls, but there are probably not very many little girls who 
could understand the facetiousness upon which the author mostly 
relies for her effect. It has a ‘‘ smartness’’ that one cannot help think- 
ing is rather directed towards the author’s young lady friends than 
towards the book’s legitimate readers. How many children could 
see anything in this :— 

‘‘’m Congregationer,”’ said she. ‘‘I don’t have general dis- 
semblers, and I think the members of the church ought to be demo- 
crats.”’ 

‘What a very queer idea,’ said Ellen. ‘* My church doesn’t 
have anything to do with politics.” 

‘‘Neither does mine. I don’t quite understand it, but I know 
I heard them talk about the church government being democratic.” 

This is sorry stuff, and the most of the book does not seem to be 
much better. 
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